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SPRING WORK—THE ALL-IMPORTANT SEASON 
TO THE FARMER AND PLANTER. 
MARCH. 

It is full time for all who are engaged in the cul- 
ture of the earth, to have laid their plans and com- 
pleted ‘their arrangements for the season. At all 
events, it is time that they had settled upon the out- 
lines of their opérations for the year. These plans, 
arrangements, and outlines, we sincerely trust have 
been well digested and duly considered, so that 
nothing may be left to chance, or what some term 
luck. In arriving at conclusions so important to a 
culturist’s interest, he should take a broad and com- 
prehensive view of the resources at his command, 
the quality and nature of his land, the quantity and 
quality of his manure, and the force he has to tend 
the several crops he may contemplate pitching; for 
he may rest assured that success can only attend him 
by the proper adaptation of the ends to the means 
that he may possess. The ambition of stretching 
one’s culture over broad fields without the ability to 
manure them with a free and generous hand—with- 
out the ability to prepare them thoroughly and well, 
and without the manual force to cultivate neatly 
such crops as may require it, are among the besetting 
evils of our country. We call it an evil, because 
nothing but disappointment, small crops, and a de- 
terioration of the soil, can result from such a conrse 
of conduct. 

Now, let us put a case to bring the truth home to 
the practice and experience of our friends. The corn 
crop, for instance. A corn-planter has a field of 100 
acres that he desires to put in corn. Well, after 
counting up all his resources in the shape of manure, 
he finds that, after all is told, he has only enough to 


fully manure 50 acres; but instead of restricting the 


extent of his corn culture to his ability to manure 
the land well, his ambition to have @ large corn-field 
induces him to spread his manure sparsely over the 
100 acre field, instead of giving the one-half of it a 
full dressing. What, let us ask, is the consequence 
of this mistaken policy? Why this,—the-corn plant 
being a voracious feeder, and finding itself limited 
to one-half the food it ought to have, to enable it to 
produce fully, does its best, but all to no avail; its 
existence is a sickly one, and long before the period 
arrives when its grain has to be formed, and formed 
too, in a great measure from the nutriment to be 
found in the earth, it finds itself almost without food, 
and as a consequence, its ears are but indifferently 
filled, at best, while some are not filled at all. The 
corn-plant is somewhat like a noble work horse— 





give the former plenty to eat, and good clean culture 
on a well prepared soil, and its gratitude will be 
manifested in an abundant yield ; give the latter full 
messes of good nutrimental food, and his day’s work 
will be full and lucrative; but half starve either the 
one or the other, and, as a natural consequence, 
failure must be.the result, loss, instead of profit the 
fate of the owner. The corn-planter who only half 
feeds his crop, is a loser in a triple sense; 1, by cul- 
tivating@ 00 instead of 50 acres, he is taxed with the 
labor of preparing fifty acres unnecessarily ; 2dly, 
by a greatly reduced crop, and thirdly, by the de- 
terioration of his land. 

We have thrown out these views against over- 
cropping because we have been a painful observer 
of the folly of it, and will now call attention to other 
matters. 

Sowine Ciover-Seep. 

Had the weather permitted, it would ‘have been 
better to have sown clover seed on your wheat fields 
last month, than this; but if circumstances have 
occurred to prevent you from doing so, you may 
safely do so any time during the current month. 
3ut if we had our choice in the selection of the pre- 
cise time, when we would sow our clover-seed, we 
would wait until the frost was entirely out of the 
ground. We would then sow the seed, lightly har- 
row it in with a light harrow, and following the 
harrowing by a heavy roller, the heavier the better. 
And especially would we subject the ground to these 
operations, if the wheat crop showed any evidences 
of having been up-heaved by the contracting and ex- 
panding powers of alternations of frost and heat. 
Now we are aware that many entertain the greatest 
horror at the very idea of pulling the wheat plants 
out of the ground by the teeth of the harrow : in this 
hosror, however, we do not indulge. Experience, 
observation, andreflection, teach us better. The har- 
row, to be sure, will pull up many of the wheat 
plants—this we freely admit. But, then, most of 
these will be returned by the roller: the roller will 
not only return a great portion of the roots to the 
earth, but will also bury many joints of the wheat 
plants, the most of which will take root and grow 
into wheat bearing plants: thus, by promoting til- 
lering, it will more than compensate for any plants 
that may be killed by the process of harrowing.— 
We believe that, for every plant pulled up by the 
harrow, the roller, by the burying of joints, will 
cause two other plants to grow and bear kernels. 
This is not all; the harrowing destroys grass and 
weeds, acts as a cultivation to the wheat plants, and 
by attracting and absorbing the atmospheric de- 
posits, fertilizes the soil, increases its temperature, 
encourages the growth of the wheat plants, and in- 
creases their yielding powers. These are not ideal 
results—not mere theoretical opinions,—but are the 
actual results of experience and practice. 

Whether, however, you harrow and roll your clo- 
ver seed in upon your wheat crops, or not, as to you 
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may seem best, do not, we beseech you, omit to sow 
it, as clover, in conjunction with lime, marl, or 
ashes, forms the surest basis upon which the im- 
provement of land rests. 

In connection with the subject of sowing clover 
seed we would remark, that lime should be in every 
soil on which clover may be grown, as the analysis 
of its ashes show, that in every 100 parts there 
are upwards of 35 parts of lime, and that the pro- 
portion of organic matters capable of affording ni- 
trogenous substances to be found in a good clover- 
ley, is more than competent to supply the demands 
of a full crop of whéat, besides all the mineral sub- 
stances it needs, and hence it is, that, the season per- 
mitting, we always find an abundant yield of wheat 
when grown upon a clover-ley, when properly pre- 


Quantity of seed per acre.—Not less than 12 Ibs. 
of clover-seed should be sown on every acre—and 
pains should be taken to distribute it evenly. 


Oats. 


As our journal circulates over a vast efit of 
territory, embracing many degrees of latitude, and 
presenting various climates, it is we feel, time to say 
@ few words in relation to this crop. Now, every 
good farmer will admit, that the oat is a most nota- 
ble and necessary grain in the economies of the farm ; 
but admitting this, we fear that the crop is too often 
put in under circumstances which forbid every hope 
of @ profitable product. Generally speaking, it is 
consigned to the poorest and most exhausted field 
on the place—to a field whose soil had been reduced 
toa condition of utter impoverishment by a long 
‘course of improvident culture, in whose soil it finds 
neither bread nor meat, or if there be any therein, 
they exist in such minute quantities as to be utterly 
insufficient to nourish and sustain the crop. Such 
practiceshould not be. The oat-crop, under favora- 
ble circumstances of manure, soil, preparation of the 
land, location, and season, may be made to be a 
highly lucrative one. Give ita well prepared bed 
of.soil, and wherewith therein to feed upon, and it 
will return you its 30, 40, 50 and 60 bushels of grain 
to the acre. Instances of much larger yields than 
the numbers named have been realized, and we main- 
tain, that what has been done, may be done again; 
provided the same pains be taken to produce similar 
favorable results. In our day, and in our immediate 
neighborhood, we saw 2400 bushels of excellent oats 
raised on a 40 acre field. ° 

It is somewhat singular, but no less frequent, tha 
we hear farmers say that the oat-crop is an impover- 
ishing crop, and that nothing will grow kindly after 
it; forgetting to consider, that there was no food, or 
but little, in the field whereon they grew their crop 
of oats—or rather their apology for an oat-crop— 
and hence, that the unkindliness of the growth of 
the crop succeeding the oats, was not ascribable to 
the oat-crop, but to their own bad management, in 
having previously robbed the soil of nearly every- 
thing edible, or convertible into food. The oat-crop 
is not more exhausting than other kindred crops; 
but still everything that grows must be fed. 

In view of our opinion of the oat-crop, we say in 
all candor, that, unless the soil be good, or if not 
good naturally, made so by manure, it is useless 
with the view of profit, of sowing it in oats,—and 
this truth will hold good with every other crop that 
grows and bears food for man or animals. Feed 

our soil, and it will feed you. Starve it, and we 
eave you to draw your own conclusions as to the 
nevitable result. 





DRAINING. 


Your marshes should be drained by open ditches 
and covered drains. The earth taken out of the 
ditches should be composted with lime, marl or 
ashes, and when the ditches and drains have relieved 
the marsh of its superabundant water, shovel over 
the compost, spread it evenly over the surface, and 
sow grass seed. 

’ PERMANENT PASTURES. 


If you have no permanent pasture provided for 
your stock, it is full time to supply this deficiency. 
Tf you have one already, give it a top-dressing per 
acre of 5 bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of bone-dust, and 
1 bushel of salt ; harrow it in and then roll. 


Earty TuRnips. 


As there is no crop which pays better when throwa 
into the market early, and none more easily grown, 
than the turnip, where proper pains are taken, we 
should advise all who may live near a good market 
to put in an acre, as well for market as for home 
consumption. 

With regard to the time of putting them in, with- 
out attempting to fix upon any particular day, we 
will say as a general rule, that tn the spring, they 
should be sown as soon as the ground is entirely.free 
from frost, the soil susceptible of being put in first 
rate order, and sufficiently warm to cause the seed 
to germinate. The sooner the better, after this 
period, as the turnips should be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of maturing its root before the weather be- 
comes intensely hot. 

Earty Portatogs. 


The earlier you get your early potatoes into mar- 
ket the better price will they bring—the better will 
they pay ; therefore, as soon as fhe frost is out of the 
ground, and theearth in a condition to be ploughed 
and put in first rate order, get it ready and put in 
your crop of early potatoes. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 

Now, if you have a lot containing a few acres, that 

you can permanently spare for the purpose, we do not 

now to what better purpose you could apply it, 
than to the cultivation ofthe jerusalem artichoke, to 
grow roots to feed your stock on in winter. The 
artichoke is a good and productive root, yielding 
500, or 600 bushels to the acre—we have seen state- 
ments of crops too big to name—but we do say, that 
the quantity we have named can be raised, and raised 
at as little expense of labor as any other root-crop. 

As they hold fast to the occupancy of thesoil when 
once planted therein, they should be placed in a lot 
that you can permanently spare. 

The pened 4 should be manured and prepared as 
for corn: List your land 3 by 2feet, plant aset with 
2 eyes in it at each intersection, cover as potato sets 
are covered, and cultivate as you would a crop of 
corn. 

The stalks if cut up the beginning of October, and 
dried as corn stalks are; make excellent provender 
for cattle, if cut into inch or half inch pieces, and 
would be all the better of being steamed. 


Root-Cutturs. 


Appreciating, as we do very highly, the root-cul- 
ture as a part of the system of every well regulated, 
and well managed farm, we take this early occasion 
to call the attention of our readers to the propriety 
of putting in a few acres with the following roots, 
as succulent food for their stock next winter, viz:— 
Mangel Waurtzel, Sugar Beet, Carrots and Parsnips. 
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These all form excellent succulent od for all 
kinds of cattle, while the carrots cut uand mixed 
with chopt hay or straw, if given onior twice a 
week, instead of grain to horses, exts @ most 
healthful influence upon them—if they beide-bound, 
it will loosen it, besides operating farably upon 
their hair, wind, and bowels, so thatwhile more 
grain may be sold, the condition of t} horses will 
be bettered. A peck of chopt carrotsid an equal 
quantity of cut straw or hay, make anxcellent feed 
for a horse. , 

Now let us cast an eye towards thimilch cows. 
If you desire the milch cows to give generous sup 
of good milk, you must certainly prodle them with 
succulent food, as it is impossible tocpect them to 
do this while fed upon the ordinary lg food which 
they usually receive on most farm) Any of the 
roots named, if cut up fine, and méd with chopt 
hay or straw in the proportion of a jck of each, or 
a peck of the roots and half a busheof the cut hay 
or straw, given morning and night,im addition to 
their usual allowance of long provider, will keep 
your cowsin good condition and finhealth through 
the winter and spring, and. advantgeously encour- 
age them to secrete milk. Roots shuld always be 
mixed with cut hay cr straw, whened out. 

As to the manure.—Ten loads of yll rotted dung, 
mixed with 10 loads of marsh mud, iver mud, creek 
mud, or wood-mould, will grow ayacre of either of 
the roots—so also, will 200 lbs. of eruvian Guano. 

Product per acre.—On an acre of yoperly manured, 
properly prepared land, each of he above named 
roots, if properly cultivated, will ield 500 bushels 
to acertainty. Some have yielde more than twice 
that quantity, butas we like tospek in moderation, 
and hold out no sanguine hopes, ‘e have placed the 
product at five hundred bushels pr acre. 

Time of drilling in the seed.—s near the first of 
April as possible. 

FENCES. 
Examine all your fences, andhave every panel 


made stock-proof. 


Bars anp GATE. 

Have all your bars substitutd by a well hung 
light gate—in one year you wil save, in time, all 
that the change may cost you. 

FENCE-SIDES AND C@NERS. 


Have every bush, bramble, shmb and briar, eradi- 
cated from the entire line of yourfences. This done, 
— all that may be growir in and about your 

elds. 


IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS. 

Carefully over-haul everything of this sort on your 
place, and have all necessary repsirs forthwith made, 
so that, when needed, every impkment and tool you 
own may be ready for work. 

Pircuine Crops—MANURE. 

Graduate your crops according to your force, 
means of cultivation, and manuring resources. Itis 
4 losing game to put in more acres than you can ma- 
nure, thoroughly prepare, and tend well. Better, 
much better, would it be for you, to detach a portion 
of your hands and a team, in the collection of ma- 
terials to form manure for next year’s use. 

HAvLING ouT MANURE. 

Get your manure early in place, and when th~® 
don’t let it waste its riches on the air. Be ued 
moval it should be mixed with plaster, or#'dlverized 
charcoal. 1 bushel of plaster, or 10 *#Shels of pul- 





verized charcoal is the right quantity to mix with 
every 20 two-horse loads of manure, which would 
increase its value greatly. 

BaRLEY. 

This grain should be sown as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground, and the earth sufficiently warm to 
cause the germination of the seed. Two bushels per 
acre is the usual quantity seeded, though some sow 
3 or 4 bushels. Good wheat-land, is the soil for 
barley. 

OrcHarbs. 

If you did not do so last fall, go at once into your 
orchard, and cut off all the dead limbs, and such 
small branches as cross each other and shut out the 
light. In cutting off the dead limbs, cut into the 
sound wood, smooth the surface of the wound witk 
a drawing-knife, and paint over the surface of the 
wound with a mixture made over a slow fire com- 
prised of equal parts of tar, rosin, and bees wax, 
which must be well stirred while being melted.— 
This done paint the bodies of the trees and limbs as 
far up as you can reach with a mixture formed in 
the following manner: Stir thoroughly together, 
1 gallon of soft-soap, 1 1b. flour of sulphur, and 1 qt. 
of sait. 

If your orchard has not been recently manured, 
give it a dressing comprised of 4 parts of mould from 
the woods, or ditch scrapings; 2 parts stableor barn- 
yard manure; 2 parts ashes; 2 bushelsof bone-dust. 
Make the whole into compost, shovel it over, and 
sow on every acre of your orchard 10 or 15 two- 
horse loads, plough the whole in 2 inches deep—not 
deeper—making the ploughman avoid going so near 
the trees as to injure them. 

When your trees come into bloom, have ashes or 
lime dusted over them early in the morning when 
wet with the dew. 

Mitcu Cows. 
Treat these as we advised last month. 
-In-Catr Cows. 
These should be treated as we recommended last 
month. 
Youne Stock 
Our advice of last month should be pursued this. 
Workine Horses, Mutes, Oxen. 

As these will be called upon for increased labor, 

they must receive more attention and care. 
Suzep, anp In-Lams Ewes. 

As this is a trying month upon these animals they 
should receive increased attention. If confined in a 
yard, supply them with pine boughs to browse upon. 
R Bregpine Sows. 

Give these plenty of fresh water daily, and slop 
them three times a day. Always keep them sup- 
plied with charcoal, rotten wood and ashes. 

Store-Hoes. 
Treat these as recommended last month. 
Povutrey. 

Clean out their houses and nests, white-wash their 
houses outside as well as in—give them plenty of 
food and fresh water, not forgetting lime, sand, 
ashes 2d gravel. 

Ourt-Hovuszs anp CELLARS. 





If thesé have not bee ‘ 
should be forthwith throdgniy sieened ama White: 
washed. 
Snapz Trees—Survspery. 


If your’ dwelling is not adorned with shade trees 
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and shrubbery, plant both the beginning of this 
month. 
Topacco Beps. 


Attend to these carefully. 
Meapows. 
{If your meadows are turf-bound, sow thereon, 


upon each acre, 2 bushels of bonedust, 5 bushels of | 


from front rear ; then sow the following kinds of 


| seeds—if yn have not done so before, viz :—Zarly 
' Cabbage, | sorts, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Tomato, 


Eog-Plant nd Lettuce; rake them very lightly in, 
and pat don the ground with the back of thespade, 
so as light] to compress the earth down upon the 
seeds, and ereby evcourage germination. 

When thplants come up, should the earth be dry, 


ashes, and 1 bushel of salt, mixed together, then have a barl of horse-dung tea, and give them a 
harrow and roll. Do this within the first ten days gentle wateng with it every few days. This tea is 
of this month, and the increase in your next crop of | made thus put a bushel of dung into a barrel, fill 


grass will more than pay for all the trouble .and 
expense, besides which you will feel the benefit of 
the application for several years. 

Asues, Bones, Wootten Racs, Pouttry Dune. 


Save all these carefully as they are all rich in the 
elements of crops. 
Urine, Diso-Water, Sups. 


Human urine is among the richest of manures, in 
every pint of it there are all the elements of a pound 
of wheat. This being the fact, you should not hesi- 
tate to save it. . 

Your dish-water and suds should also be carefully 
saved. Ifyou will have two hundred loads of marsh- 
mud, river mud, or wood’s-mould, deposited in your 
barn-yard—and have the urine, dish-water, and 
soap-suds, deposited thereon, daily, as made, you 
might in 3 months have that number of loads of the 
most enriching manure. ‘ Have a hogshead on wheels 
placed near your kitchen, in which cause all the mat- 
ters named to be poured therein, mix, say 2lbs. of 
plaster in each hogshead full of liquor, and have these 
removed to the compost heap, and there will be 
neither bad smell, nor material loss of virtue. 





WORK IN THE CARDEN. 
MARCH. 


As this is the beginning of spring, let each and 
every farmer and planter go to work with a will to 
make his garden an example to his neighbors—nay 
the very pattern of the country around, and sucha 
one as will inspire all who may see it, with the am- 
bition to equal if not to excel it. Such ambition is 
a virtue,—and that it may prevail and spread until 
every tiller of the earth has a well appointed and 
well filled and conducted garden, is an aspiration 
that we shall often offer up, from a conscientious 
belief that there is no part of a country estate that 
compared with the space occupied, affords a tithe of 
the pleasure, comfort and profit, as does a country 
garden. Conjuring all to do their best worthy of 
themselves, and we proceed to point out some of 
those things that should meet attention. 

Sowine Sseps. 

Select a warm border in your garden, well protec- 
ted from the north and west, facing the south ; ma- 
nure it heavily, dig the manure in carefully, take 
small slices, turn them with care so as ta cover the 
manure; give each slice a slap with the back of the 


the barrel upvith water, set the barre] in the sun, 
and after a dy or two the tea will be fit to use.— 
The barrel Il bear being filled up three or four 


water them wth a decoction made in the proportion 
of 1 Ib. of guio to 10 gallons of water. 
Should thelants appear sickly, or become lousy, 


| you may reste health to them and drive away the 
vermin by mxing a preparation thus: put } Ib. . 


Flour of Sulpir and half a gallon of soot into a bag, 
put the bag in; a barrel and pour thereon three or 
four gallons oboiling water, when the water thus 
poured on cool fill the barrel with cold water, set 
the barrel in thsun,; and it will be fit to usein a 
day or two. Kints thus diseased will be restored 
to vigor by thr¢eor four waterings. The barrel will 
bear being filleaip three or four times. 
Earty Peas. 4 

These cannot > planted too soon after the frost is 
out of the groud. Plant, therefore, so soon as 
from the absencef frost, the ground can be properly, 
spaded up, rakeiand put in good order. Selecta 
warmly exposed ed, manure it, dig in the manure, 
rake finely, then daw drills 4 feet wide, 2 or 3 inches 
deep, drill in you peas tolerably thick, cover them 
and pat the earthlown with the back of a spade or 


high, give them «dressing with tae hoe, raising a 
small hill and stic them. 

To ensure a coninuous supply of this most de- 
licious vegetable, cill in a few more rows every ten 
days during the math. 

Punts 1N FRAMES. a 

If you have cabhge and other plants growing in 
frames, have them dred every good day in the mid- 
dle of the day. Suh plantsas you may have grow- 
ing in hot-beds, if krge enough, may be transplan- 
ted out in beds in te open air any time after the 
20th of the month. 

Buycu Beans. 

Bunch beans of orts may be planted about the 

middle of the month 
RapIsHES. 

Prepare a bed an¢ sow radish seed. 

SPINACH. , 

Prepare a bed, br manuring, digging and raking 
and put in a few drils of spinach. The drills to be 
12 inches apart, 1 irch deep. 

Carrots, Parsnips, BEETS. 

Select a warmly exposed bed, manure it with well 
rotted dung, or Peruvian Guano, spade the dung in 
and rake well; then put in a few rows of these roots 
for early use. The rows for the carrots 12 inches 
wide, 1 inch deep—those for the parsnips 24 inches 





spade as you turneach spade-full over, so as to bry, 
all the clods. As the spading is being progresset 
with, have the turned up ground thoroughly raked 
before it has time to dry : let the raking be thorough 
and perfect, so that the tilth may be fine. - 

Next, lay off the border thus prepared into small 
compartments by pressing the end of a board down 


wide, 1 inch deep, and those for the beets 27 inches 
ide, 1 inch deep. Cover the seeds with a rake, and 
P* the ground over them with the back of a spade. 
Smatt SALADING 
Of all kim. should be sown at intervals of a week, 
throughout th. month. 


times. If thdung should not be at hand, you may - 


shovel. When te peas are up anda few inches . 
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CELERY. 
Prepare a bed on a southern exposed border and 
sow celery seed. 
Sipertan Kate. 
Prepare a bed by manuring, as we have before ad- 
vised, and sow a bed, to raise sprouts. 
ASPARAGUS. 


. Dress the old beds of asparagus with rotten dung, 
ashes, and salt, and set out new beds if you need 
them early thismonth. If you desire to sow aspara- 
gus seed, it should also be done early this month. 


Sowme Onion Seep. 
Onion seed should be drilled in early this month. 
Pot anp Mepicinat Heres. 


The seeds of these should be sown, or roots plan- 
ted out early this month. 
ARTICHOKES. 
As soon as the weather is settled uncover your 
artichokes. 
Rep Peppers. 


‘ Sow the seeds of these on a warmly exposed bor- 
er. 
PLANTING OUT For Raisina SEED. 

Set out early this month, your cabbages, beets 
parsnips, carrots and other vegetables that you wish 
to raise seed from. If you have more than one kind 
of cabbage, don’t place them nearer each other than 
100 yards. 

Earty Poratogs. 

Get in your early potatoes the moment the frost is 
out of the ground. 

Ear.ty Tornies. 

Prepare a bed and sow early turnips as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. 

Horse Rapisu. 

Select a moist bed, manure it freely, dig the ma- 
nure in a spade and a halfdeep, rake finely and plant 
out a bed of this most healthful condimental root. 

Ruvsagp or Pie Pianr. 

Now 18 the time to get out the plants, or sow the 
seed of rhubarb. 

GaRpEN Fruit Trees. 

If these need it, prune them, and treat them as ad- 
vised for trees in the orchard. 

Fruit TREES AND FLOWERING Suruss. 

These should be set out early this month. 

GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 

Prune these the beginning of the month, and dig 
in some well rotted manure around the roots, and 
dust the surface with ashes. 

New plantations should be made early,—and cut- 
tings set out as early as possible. 

RASPBERRIES. 
_ Prune and tie up your raspberry vines early, and 
if not done last fall, dig in some well rotted manure 
around the roots, taking care not to injure them. 
STRAWBERRIES. : 

If your strawberry bed has not already been 
cleaned and dressed with some well rotted manure, 
clean the beds and treat them to a dressing at once: 
after digging the manure in between the rows spread 


= straw or tan thereon, then strew ashes over the | **Hum Bugs 


In times of drought water frgely. When in flower 
the rose of the watering pot must be carefully held 
down close to the ground, so as not to wet the flow- 
ers, and you cannot fail to be rewarded by an abun- 
dant yield of fruit to reward your attention and cate. 


PREMIUM ESSAY 


THE FARM-HORSE, 


Awarded by a Committee of the South-western Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Association, for the premi- 
um offered by the Louisville Journal. ° 


The Horse, that noble quadruped that contri- 
‘ butes so largely to the interests, welfare and ad- 
|vancement of man, well deserves his attentive 
{consideration and study. The lines of distinction 
, between the different races of the horse are as 
strongly marked as are those between the different 
' races or castes of men; and their adaptation to the 
| varied purposes and pursuits of man is as variant 
'and as much a matter of choice as is the selection 
| between the different races of men, for the ordina- 
ry and multiform places, operations, and perform- 
: ances in the ecomomy of civilized society. 
, While, then, the different races of the Horse 
‘demand our contemplation and study, the special 
‘anatomical conformation, physiological character, 
and mental constitution of the horse are subjects 
| pre-eminently worthy the investigation. 
. Three distinct races of the horse have been 
| prominently before the people of Kentucky for 
many years—with many times multiplied combi- 
; nations of each, and, among the compounds or mon- 
| srels of each, many, very many noble specimens 
| of the horse have been presented, which were high 
: in style and elegant in all the attributes of excel- 
| lence for service of one kind or another, but not 
uniformly adapted to the one cycle of service now 
; prominently before us. 
| For the best Kentucky farm-horse—the one un- 
der all circumstances best calculated to meet all 
‘the requirements of the Kentucky farmer, or of 
‘the Southwestern farmer—l1 unhesitatingly reject 
'all three of the distinct races that have been in- 
ltroduced. To wit: The Thorough Blood horse, 
the Flanders (commonly known as the English or 
Liverpool draft or dray horse,) and a cross of the 
Norman or French horse with the Indian pony, 
known under the more familiar ‘‘soubriquet”’ of 
the Canadian horse. To best fulfil the demands 
of farm service, I would not select the full blood 
of either strain, or race, for, in part, the follow- 
ing reasons : To begin with the latter, he is too 
' small, and obstinate withal, to ever become a fa- 
vorite Kentucky farm horse. He has not weight 
‘and strength enough to stand the toil of plowing 
| when that potent implement of farm management 
is put to its proper depth into the subsoil. That 








{some of this strain are good travellers in light har- 


jness is true, and that some of their crosses are 
‘fleet and well suited to the road, on short drives, 
‘is equally true, but they never can stand high-in 
' this country as farm nags. The race with all its 
' crosses, falls immeasurably below the true picture 
!of a thorough farm-horse. They have fallen so 
| far below what was expected of them on their ear- 
lier introduction into the country, from the loud 
and lengthy laudations of them as saddle nags, that 
many persons, now after impartial trials, have as- 
signed to them their place high up in the list of 

.’ And I will only say further, that, 
were I to decide to take into service on my farm 
an animal or animals, possessing the qualities that 
so strongly characterize this strain of horses, to 
wit: self-will, hard mouthed, and ‘‘stiff necked,”’ 
Ishould give great preference to the mule, asin all 
respects his superior. 
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Of the Flanders or ‘‘English draft horse’? the As stallions of the race of English draft-horses. 
united testimony of all farmers is, that he is have been introduced in this country, to the ex- 
too large. He is certainly above size for the ope-| clusion of mares of the same race, we have to 
rations of tilling crops and for general farm ser- | breed our ‘‘blooded”’ mares to the large stallions, 
vice ; while his great size and strength, combined | a cross, by-the-by, to which I confess a partiality, 
with his tractable disposition, render him a desir- | rather than the reverse, and which often results 
able animal for many purposes in the economy of | in a produce still above the size desired for farm 





man. 

The thorough blood horse—the courser, the one 
with stately step and lofty mien—that walks as 
though he disdained the earth and was fully con- 
scious of his own superiority, whose eyes sparkle 
with a lustre, a fire, and energy peculiarly their 
own—an animal, indeed, in his own person the 
admiration of the multitude, the pride and delight 
of a State or nation—he holds the place among 
horses that the eagle holds among birds. He has 
fire and spirit enough for them all, and is, indeed, 
a noble, a majestic animal, and eminently worthy 
of our confidence, esteem, and consideration; but 
in person and qualities of disposition he is too 
highly wrought, too finely finished to meet the de- 
mands of the farmer. He is wanting in weight 
and has too much ‘‘metal”’ for a farm horse, espe- 
cially in a slave State, aye, in any State, for he 
is not the horse to drudge at the plow, harrow, 
wagon, and cart. While his strength and powers 
of endurance are infinitely above that which his 
size and general appearance would authorize us 
to expect, yet his weight is insufficient to capaci- 
tate him for the long continued, heavy dead drafts 
in farm operations; therefore I object uncondition- 


ally to the attempt to wrest from its legitimate | 


course this plain index of nature by forcing the 
thorough-bred horse to take his position as one 
for general farm service—a place that nature never 
assigned him. 

For a horse to be well suited to general farm 
purposes he should possess, as primary considera- 
tions, two qualities, to-wit: weight and action.— 
These, properly combined, are scarcely to be found 
in the full bloods of either race. (It is worthy of 
remark that a race from England was formerly 
partially introduced into this country that seemad 
to fill the measure of the farm horse very well, 
called the ‘‘Cleveland Bay;’’ but their introduction 
into this country was very limited, and they are 
now so nearly extinct in Europe that a series 
of years would be requisite to bring them in to 
govern use under the most judicious and care- 

ul course of breeding; hence I pass them without 
further notice, because they are not within our 


reach. 

The Flanders horse, though in many instances 
possessed of astonishing action, when we take into 
consideration his size and general conformation, 
is too large for farm service, as he occupies more 
room than can properly be assigned to a farm horse, 

. and weighs more than is needed for most farm la- 
bor. A model farm horse should weigh twelve to 
fifteen hundred pounds, and should be 15 hands 3 
inches to 16 hands high. This stature and weight, 
properly proportioned, willrender the horse capa- 

le of performing successfully any of the demands 
on a farm when combined with ordinary action. 

The “‘blood”’ horse is generally under this stand- 
ard, while he combines too much spirit and action; 
while, on the other hand, the Flanders horse is 
always above the standard in size and weight, and 
does not combine spirit and action to the extent 
often desired. Hence the cross or crosses be- 
tween these two races or strains of horses con- 
stitute my choice for farm purposes. 


use; these then, bred with the same view, give a 
jrace of one-fourth Fianders and three-fourth 

American ‘‘blood,’’ and of which I have seen more 
uniformly a stock properly bred for farm. labor 
than any other cross. The get of four of those 
; horses have come under my notice, half and quar- 
| ter bloods, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
| they constitute a class of farm-horses superior to 
any Ihave seen. The half-bloods from common 
mares are often above size, but the quarter-bloods 
from fine blooded mares are uniformly animals of 
fine size and form, and possessed of elegant action 
and sprightliness. Indeed they make first class 
carriage-horses, when taken from the drudgery of 
the farm. 

I venture the assertion, that at this day, more 
first rate farm nags, the ne of Hercules, Gil- 
bert, Broadtread, and Cobham, can be found in 
Kentucky, than from any other four stallions that 
ever did in the same length of time produce in the 
State, and I will here add, without the bias of self 
interest, that, among the four, the produce of Gil- 
| bert are pre-eminent. At every agricultural fair 
| held in the State for years past, the colts from one 
| or more of these horses have taken the premiums 
as draft herses, and they have generally been the 
| half-bloods, while the quarter-bloods have taken 
}not a few premiums. That they are horses of 
| great power and durability is now no longer dis- 
| puted by any who have been observant of them, 
when confined to close farm-labor, while many, 
very many of them, both half and quarter-bloods, 
are first class roadsters. 

They ‘are peculiarly fitted for farm-work in 
Kentucky at the present day, inasmuch as our State 
is based principally on limestone, which is thick- 
ly overlaid by firm clay subsoils, which needs to 
be penetrated and disintegrated by the plow, a 
process that heretofore has been much neglected, 
ey to the detriment of Kentucky farming.— 

his cross gives usa class of horses with sufficient 
stamina to sink the plow deeper than has hereto- 
fore been done; while we have been propagating 
a smaller class of horses only capable of ‘‘skim- 
ming’’ the surface of our fields, the true interest 
of the farmer and State demanded a much greater 
depth. I will here state that the farmers of Jef- 
ferson and adjoining counties have now a chance 
to make a cross not heretofore in their power, be- 
tween their well-bred mares and a horse sired by 
a full-blooded Flanders horse, and out of a full- 





lion ‘*Gray Wallis,’”’ recently purchased by our 
enterprising and public spirited fellow citizen, Dr. 
U. E. Ewing, of Louisyille. The horse ‘‘Gray 
Wallis’’ is a noble specimen of that compound, is 
a horse of immense size, of high form, and in ac- 
tion and gait surpasses any horse of that caste that 
has been introduced into this country. The horse 
is now, I understand, permanently located in our 
county, and promises to be a great acquisition to 
the farming interests @f this section. 

In the selection of a stallion for the propagation 
of farm-stock, great and particular attention should 
be paid to his eyes, and if they are constitutional- 





blood ‘‘Cleveland bay’’ mare. lallude to the stal- ° 
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ly weak, or in any respect imperfect or deficient, 
he should be avoided, for the good and sufficient 
reason that constitutional defects in these essential 
and all-important organs are very liable to be 
transmitted by the sire to his progeny, and let his 
other — and characteristics be what they 
may, if combined with blindness, he is unfit for 
service, and is rather a tax and burden on the 
hands of his owner than a source of profit. 

That vast number of horses are deprived of their 
sight by injudicious management and mal-treat- 
ment, which were constitutionally good, is not 
and cannot be denied, but these facts do not les- 
sen the importance attaching to the selection of | 
horses for breeding purposes at all, but should 
rather prompt to stricter investigations on this 
point, in order to be the more surely fortified 
against this calamity in the horse. 

The selection of the stallion from which to breed 
should be made and the mare bred early in the 
season, before the weather becomes very warm, 
and the various kinds of flies become troublesome; 
and, in order to insure the desired results, she 
should be kept on limited portions of dry, but 
sound, and wholesome food for several days pre- 
ceding as well as succeeding her connection with 
the horse. She should be kept quiet, mainly sepa- 
rated from other stock, and required to perform, 
if any, but very light work. ter she is in foal, 
she should be allowed to pasture on any of the cul-s 
tivated grasses; should be regularly salted and 
fully supplied with good pure water. She should 
be sheltered from all inclemencies of weather, and, 
while she may be required to perform some service, 
she Should not be pressed into any kind of heavy 
and laborious work during the entire period of 
gestation. Iam aware of the fact that most far- 
.mers absolutely need the services of their mares 
during the seasons for pitching and cultivating 
their crops, and therefore disposed to grant them 
more of it than the best interests of their colts 
would allow were the perfection and elegance of the 
colt or colts kept as a single idea before the mind. 
While, therefore, I sacrifice to some extent these 
requisite qualities in the offspring and cede to the 
owner the privilege to work his mare on his farm 
while she is in foal, I would earnestly entreat him 
to let her toil be as light as possible, and to give her 
a good supply of nourishing and wholesome food 
while she is subjected to labor, and to spare her on 
all possible occasions when her services can be dis- 
pensed with. It is certainly true, that the most 
of farm mares labor in the bps wagon, cart, and 
harrow during the week and often carry their own- 
ers, with their families, to church‘on Sunday du- 
ring the whole period of gestation, and yet pro- 
duce and sustain their young; but it is not by any 
means demonstrated that the interest of the owner 
is enhanced by the incessant and continuous toil 
of his faithful and otherwise productive brood 
mares. This course of treatment is regarded and 
pursued as a necessity, and serves at the end of the 
_ to place a handsome sum on the profit page; 

ut were the matter tested strictly for a series of 
ears, and an accurate account kept of the injuries 
inflicted on the dam, the number of colts lost, sac- 
rificed in this way, the impaired faculties of those 
that live, the detriment in form, size, action, 
sprightliness, and general usefulness—all summed 
upat a moderate price, it would authorize a sum 
for the pase of loss that would greatly surprise 
Many of our economical farmers. While the ne- 


cessity of the farm may, and indeed does, demand 
the services of the brood mare, her labor should 
be rendered as light as possible, and she should be 
treated well in all respects; while to the farmer 
who is breeding and rearing stock with a view 
to its greatest perfection, we would unhesita- 
tingly urge that the mare should not be required 
to do any kind of hard labor, either during the 
period of gestation or location, but that she be 
allowed to take her ease on good pasture, well 
supplied with all the necessaries to keep her in 
full health and vigor, that her best and entire 
energies may be expended in the production 
and rearing of her offspring. 

Many farmers defer breeding their mares until 
an advanced stage of the season, in order to delay 
the period of foaling until the grass, clover, &c., 
are sufficiently up to supply pasture for the mare 
to supply herself, and also the wants of hercolt, as 
the expense of grain feeding a mare that had noth- 
ing to do but to raise a colt and work some on the 
farm would be, in their esteem, ruinous. This course 
of procedure is in direct conflict with the farmer’s 
true interest; for, in the first place, his mare is 
much less apt to get in foal than if she were bred 
early, and the colt is not half as apt to live when 
brought late as when foaled early; and, in addition 
to these objections, the colt is infinitely more lia- 
ble to that distressing and often fatal affection call- 
ed the ‘‘scours”’ when foaled late and the dam al- 
lowed to feed freely, and at will, on green grass. 
The dam should be fed on grain, after the first few 
days, freely for several weeks after her foal is 
dropped, before she is put to full pasturage, in or- 
der tosave the colt from the consequences of diarr- 
hea, which is always injurious and retards the 
— and development, and often proves fatal. 

et me here repeat what I have said before: That, 
to succeed in producing and raising any kind of 
horse, or a horse designed for any particular pur- 
pose, the best plan is to breed early, and allow the 
mare to live freely and easily while she both car- 
ries and nurses her young, and the owner will gen- 
erally be amply remunerated for the loss of her 
—_ by the superiority and elegance of her pro- 

uce. 

When the colt is dropped, it, with its dam, 
should be kept apart fron other stock, in a dry 
place, and the dam should be allowed ‘‘chop’’ feed, 
composed of sheaf oats cut and mixed with a small 
quantity of rye meal, or ‘‘shorts,’”’ from a merchant 
mill, and allowed plentifully of pure water—allow- 
ed to be in the open airand sunshine by day and 
‘sheltered at night. The colt should be assisted, 
if need be, to take hold of the udder of the dam 
and draw nourishment therefrom as early as prac- 
ticable, which should be continued faithfally until 
it is sufficiently strong to assist itself in this pro- 
cess, in order thereby to both stimulate the mam- 
maillary glands to the proper performance of their 
functions and to keep the lactiferous vessels emp- 
tied from time to time, that all undue excitement, as 
inflammation, hard engorgements, and indurations 
of those organs of the dam may be obviated, and 
a good ot iad of healthful and nutritive milk may 
be afforded. 

After the ‘‘milk secretions’’ is well established 
in the dam, and the febrile excitement dependent 
thereon is passed, the mare should have a liberal 
supply of grain and hay given to her at regular in 
tervals, while she is kept in a separate inclosure, 
supplied with water and a good shelter, and entire- 
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ly separate from all other kinds of stock, that the 
young may be supplied at will, at the promptings 
of its own appetite, with its natural and legitimate 
nourishment, which it will take in small quantities 
and at oft repeated intervals, while a great por- 
tion of its time will be spent in a recumbent posi- 
tion, stretched at fuil Jength on the ground, and 
in the sunshine in the pleasant season of spring, in 
profound sleep. The colt thus complies very 
strictly with the plainest indices of nature while 

oung; and, its bony system undeveloped, by lying 

own, instead of standing on its legs mainly, while 
the earthy and mineral composites, necessary to 
the completion of the ossific process are yet want- 
ing and in process of deposition and consolidation, 
and it instinctively takes exercise enough for all 
the wants of regular, proportionate, and healthful 
development, by its playful gambols and frolics 
around its dam, when left to the promptings of 
its own inclination. 

In view of these physiological instincts, what in- 
calculable injury must be inflicted upon the young 
offspring of the mare that is subjected to hard daily 
labor, whether the young be permitted to follow 
her in her rounds of toil, or be — up by itself 
and only permitted to see its mother at occasional 
and badly timed intervals? 

When the colt is six months old, or six to eight, 
it should be separated from the dam, and they 
should be out of sight, and if ga ong out of 
hearing of each other, and they should be thus kept, 
until the process of weaning is accomplished; when 
once commenced, they should not be allowed to 
come together at all, until the colt gives up its 
desire for the dam, nor till the secretion of milk 
is fully suspended. The colt should be kept on 
good pasture, well supplied with shade, good wa- 
ter, and should have salt given him at regular peri- 

_ods, and as the cold weather approaches, it should 
be housed, and fed on suitable portions of oats, 
Indian meal or even shelled corn (though this lat- 
ter, for good reasons, should be allowed sparingly,) 
which course should be followed throughout the 
winterseason. No colt should be allowed to stand 
out without shelter during the cold and inclement 
months of winter, but should be kept at night and 
during the rainy, steady, and sleety weather in a 
warm stable. 

The practice of aoe ears of corn toa colt 
to feed upon is highly injudicious, and is very fre- 

uently greatly detrimental to it, by — irrita- 
tion and enlargement of its gums, called lampas, 
and rendering it unable to feed properly on any 
kind of food, not only so, but. it often causes dis- 
ease in the roots of the moler or grinding teeth, 
by the undue enone exerted on them, by the 
hard kernels of the corn, while they, together with 
their investments, both membraneous and bony, 
remain but partially organized, and are in course 
or process of development. The disease called 
big head is supposed by many persons to be indu- 
ced by this cause; and numberless are the cases 
of enlargement of the lower as well as upper max- 
illary bones, along the course of the aveolar portions 
caused by the undue irritation to which they were 
subjected by masticating the hard grains of corn, 


while they were young and those parts yet feeble 
and imperfect. 

One of the best, if not the best, articles of win- 
ter food for horses of all ages is the corn, cob, and 
husk, with a small quantity of sheaf oats, crushed 
together and fed to them in a dry state; and while 





it constitutes one of the best preparations that can 
be given in point of adaptation to the wants of the 
animal, it is at the same time one of the most eco- 
nomical preparations for that purpose at the com- 
mand of the Western farmer; and its excellence.as 
food for young stock will be denied by no one who 
will give it a fair trial. When the winter is past 
and the grass of the fields is sufficiently grown, 
the colt should be put to pasture, where he can se- 
cure shade, a full supply of good water, and he 
need give his owner but little trouble beyond that 
of giving his stated allowance of salt until the ap- 
roach of winter again; at the approach of which 
e should be housed or sheltered, and treated as he 
was during the preceding winter, with an increased 
quantity of food proportionate to his advanced age 
and consequent demand for an increase in food. 
At the end of this winter our colt begins toshow 
and feel that he is a horse, and he should be gelded 
carefully and put to pasture, and treated in all re- 
spects as directed the preceding year, only varied 
by a small addition to his supplies in the feeding 


season, as his increasing wants may demand.— 


When the succeeding spring arrives, we will find 
by this course of treatment that the colt, being 
now three years old, is well developed in form, 
size and general proportions, and is possessed of 
fine sprightliness and vigor; but we must not sup- 
ose, because of these, that he is matured and ready 
or any service that we may require—far from it! 
He is just now at the right age to be ruined and 
rendered comparatively useless by being put to la- 
bor. Instead of ‘‘breaking him to work,’’ put him 
to pasture again, and as the season advances take 
him up occasionally and learn him to be led by the 
halter, and be sure to treat him kindly; learn him 
also to stand when tied by the halter, rub him, and 


gentle him by convincing him that you do not in- . 


tend to hurt him—that you are his friend; and in 
this way you will soon win his attachment to you, 
and so inspire his confidence that he will readily 
comply with your wishes when he can understand 
them. As the season advances, the bridJe may be 
put on him and he may be mounted by a boy and 
rode for a short time; and this may be frequently 
repeated, but he never should be required to car 

his rider iong at a time, for fear of turning his spi- 
nal column out of shape, causing him to dip, and 
rendering him, in common parlance, ‘‘sway-back- 
ed;’’ but he should be rode enough to teach him 
the use of the bridle, to stand while his rider 
mounts, dismounts, &c., and as his age advances 
his rides may be gradually prolonged, until he at- 
tains to the age of four years, at which time he 
may be put to the gears and required to do moder- 
ate work, to the extent of completely breaking and 
gentling himto it. But he should not even at this 
age be put to regular daily labor on the farm and 
be required to fill the place of .a farm-horse at the 
various kinds of drudgery. Better by far that the 
owner lose his labor comparatively, or even en- 
tirely, for a year, while at this age, and gain six 
to ten years of his services in after life, than to ex- 
tort it of him while young and be deprived of the 
greater portion in after years. No one cause has 
operated more generally to the deterioration of the 
farm stock of the Western States than that of 
breaking and putting to hard and constant labor 
while yet too young. And to this cause chiefly 
may be ascribed the fact that a great majority of 
farm-horses in the West are failing at ten and 
twelve years of age and are superannuated at six- 
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teen and ptm, when, by proper treatment, they 


- would but be in their prime at those ages. When 
a colt is put to farm labor at three years old and 
kept at it constantly from that time onward, he 
will render less service between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty years than the one that is not re- 
quired to take his place as a regular farm-horse un- 
til he is five years old will, when he attains the age 
of twenty-five to thirty years of age. Hence a 
just regard to economy should cause the farmer to 
waive the services of his colt and exact and real- 
ize it in those of his aged horse. : 

When our colt has attained to five years of age 
and has been by degrees broke by the halter to the 
bridle and saddle and to the gear, enough to familiar- 
ize him to each, he may be required to fill a place 
on the farm from that time onward, and with due 
attention, he will do his owner good service, in 
any capacity, as a farm-horse. 

The 
to go to pasture but very little, if at all, but should 
be amply supplied in winter with warm and clean 
apartments, with good sound corn or oats and hay 
(and that of red clover if it can be had) and clean 
straw or saw-dust for bedding; and then his skin, 
from head to foot, should be kept clean by fre- 
quent a and rubbing. 

His feed in the trough should be frequently 
changed. To feed him constantly on one kind of 
grain is impolitic, because his appetite, like that 
of man, requires a change of viet, and this is 
easily secured by giving him oats at one time, corn 
at another, the ‘‘crushed’’ food at another, it with 
a portion of oil cake at ‘a fourth, corn-meal with 
sheaf-oats cut and fed dry ot a fifth, and so on, so 
that his appetite will all the while be sustained, 
and his health and strength be maintained while 
he performs his daily labor. 

In warm weather the stable should be kept very 
clean,‘and should be so constructed as to admit 
both light and air plentifully. His droppings 
should be removed frequently, and not be permitted 
to accumulate in his stall, as they engender heat, 
and the ammoniacal eliminations from them often 
induce opthalmia, which should always be avoided 
if possible, as impaired vision, is very likely to 
result from it. His food should consist more of 
“chop” in warm than cold weather. Sheaf-oats 
cut and mixed with rye or barley’meal, all well 
moistened, is an excellent summer feed for a farm 
horse. Rye straw cut and mixed with ‘“‘shipstuff’’ 


from the flouring mill makes a good change; and |- 


clean oats also is preferable in warm weather to 
Indian corn in great quantity in any of its prepa- 
rations, as it contains so much more oleaginous 
or carbonic matter than the other grains or pre- 
nye spoken of that it causes more animal 
at than they, which,.in the summer time, is 
hecessarialy oppressive, and should therefore be 
regulated as far as practicable. 
leanliness of the stable as well as the person 
of the horse cannot be too forcibly impressed upon 
any one who owns and uses him, as attention to.or 
heglect of these points will greatly influence the 
health and consequently the durability and effi- 
ciency of the animal. : 

In the latter moaths of summer and early autumn 
the animal should be closely attended to, and a 
ew minutes each day joven | be appropriated to 
the removal of the eggs of the oetrus equi, a species 
of the gad-fly, from the fore legs, sides, &c., on 


orse, when at work, should not be allowed | 


these eggs are taken into the stomach of the horse, 
that they there produce the bot, which itself is' 
but the chrysalis state of the oestrus equi, but 
which, contrary to the teachings of Mr. Youatt 
and others on that subject, are in many instances 
highly injurious, and not unfrequently destructive, 
to the life of the horse. By a little attention given 
to this point, the ‘‘bots’’? may be obviated, and, 
as prevention is always better than cure, it should 
by no means be neglected. If the attendant of 
the horse will keep a cloth at hand slightly ch 

-with oil, and will pass it over the hair on the fore 
legs and sides of his horse each day, the eggs will 
not likely adhere to them, or if they do adhere, 
by passing the cloth thus oiled over them a few 
times they are easily detached by the back of a 
pocket-knife blade; aud, a little, precaution be- 
| stowed on this point, the bots will never trouble 
| the horse. 

It is strange that any man versed in the history 
and diseases of the horse should ever arrive at the 
conclusion that the bot is not injurious to him, 
when many, very many instances of perforation 
of the several tunics of the stomach have occurred. 
Several instances of the kind have fallen under 
my own observation, and are known to many to 
exist not unfrequently. When the coats of the 
stomach are perforated, and its contents per- 
mitted to escape, death is the inevitable result, 
as peritoneal inflammation is quickly induced 
thereby, and is utterly incurable, because of the 
continual presence of the excitingcause. Whether 
the bot perforates the walls of that organ by direct 
action upon it, or induces it by irritation and con- 
sequent ulceration, is a question of no moment, as 
the fact is abundantly. sustained that they cause 
the perforations; and, whether it occur by direct 
or indirect agency on their part, the consequences 
are the same, and the speedy death of the horse is 
the finale of it. The history of the oestrus equi is 
a singular one, but we have not time or space here 
to follow it; but I will say that the uneasiness and 
disturbance of the horse at its approach are a suf- 
ficient index to the fact that it is not his friend— 
that it is a source of great annoyance to him, and 
that he would always evade it if in his power; 
and, while some writers may assert their innocence 
and acquit them of censure as being injurious to 
the horse, I would earnestly urge every farmer to 

uard his horse against their invasions by fol- 
owing strictly the suggestions above, , 

There are a few other affections of the horse, so 
common and so fatal if not promptly met, that I 
wish to name them, and thereby call attention to 
them, as ‘their treatment enters largely into the 

eneral management of the farm-horse. Those 
Tieton are pneumonia, or inflammation of the 
lungs, commonly denominated lung-fever, which 
now annually destroys a great many horses, and 
the other is peritonitis, or inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the abdomen. This latter 
affection kills hundreds of horses without being 
suspected, or even known atall. It is an active 
inflammation, but is almost universally regarded 
as cholic, as the symptoms are very nearly the 
same as those that characterize cholic. 

In both affections great danger is at hand, and 
unless prompt and decisive means for their arrest 
be ponel wee § a ~y © majority of cases of either 
disease will prove fatal. Without at present at- 
tempting to discuss their pathology, or to detail 








Which they are deposited. It is a known fact that 


the symptoms characterizing either, as they are. 
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all well laid down by the various writers on the 
diseases of the horse, I wish to urge the claims of 
the lancet as the chief remedy in each affection, 
but, to be useful to its greatest extent, it must be 
used at once in the outset of the attack, and should 
in all cases be carried to a greater extent than is 
generally done. In order to arrest at once the 
march of inflammation, a few openings should be 
made in the jugular vein, and the blood allowed 
to flow until the system of the horse is sensibly 
impressed by it, which will be evidenced by ap- 
— syncope, or fainting. Blood should be 
wh without regard to quantity, until this effect 
is visible, and, if the horse even faints and falls to 
the ground, his chance for life is in many instances 
only the better. 
er bleeding, he should be kept in a warm 
and dry stable—should be rubbed freely to keep 
his circulation equalized, and, in peritonitis, he 
should be required to swallow a heavy opiate, 
and his sides and abdomen should be blistered, or 
at least freely bathed with spirits of turpentine, 
and blankets kept constantly on him. After the 
bleeding in pneumonia, act gently upon the bowels 
by enamata; if fever be high, give him at intervals 
tartarized antimony and digitalis combined.— 
Shave the hair from his side or sides, and blister 
one once with the following compound:— 
R. v. Cantharides; Sps. Turpentine; Ol Ore- 
ganum, ea zi; Alcohol, oj. Apply this freely as 
anembrocation. Keep his legs warm by friction, 
and his body warm by blankets. If his pulse fail, 
give him 60 — doses of quinine until they are 
restored. These principles of treatment, actively 
and energetically employed, will save many valu- 
able horses from death by these diseases, both of 
which have become so common that it behooves 
the owners of horses to understand them, and to 
—— to apply the remedies promptly to their 
e 


After this much written on the subject of a 
horse for farm labor, his treatment, &c., and 
notwithstanding his elegance and the almost uni- 
versal admiration lavished upon him, and his just 
and unquestionable right to it all, yet, as an animal 
for the various orders of farm labor, especially in 
a slave State, the mule is the farm-nag. 





U. 8. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We would very much like to give ample details 
of the proteedings of the annual meeting of this 
society, but at this season, we have so many press- 
ing demands upon our time and space, that we 
have to compress them into the smallest eompass. 
We borrow our synopsis from the Country Gen- 
tleman:— 

On taking the chair, President Wilder called the 
Society to order, and proceeded to read his an- 
nual address. He spoke in the highest terms of 
the Exhibition last Fall at Philadelphia, and men- 
tioned as among its important features the speci- 
mens of syrup exhibited from the Chinese sugar- 
cane, and of native wines from the vineyards ‘of 
Ohio, Missouri and California. He recommen- 
ded the institution of a grand national implement 
trial during the year, referred to the propositions 
received from different places for the next Show, 
and urged the establishment of a State Depart- 
me of Agriculture, with a cabinet officer at its 

e 


The Treasurer’s report was next read, of which 


we have no details, but understand that it represen- 
ted the actual cash receipts of the year from all 
sources at about $41,000—the disbursements of 
omg and expenses about $40,000, and the 
alance in the hands of the Treasurer—deducting- 
sundry matters still unpaid, and adding previous 
amounts on hand—$2,500, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Calvert of Maryland, made some remarks 
in relation to the heavy expenses of the Society’s 


exhibitions, and the extent of the competition at’ 


them as compared with that drawn out by the 
shows of State Societies,—contending that funds 
should be accumulated for higher purposes, and 
that a permanent Secretary should be appointed 
at such a salary as would enable him to devote his 
undivided attention to the promotion of the objects 
in view. Mr. C. was followed by others in an an- 
imated discussion of the subject. 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of the pur- 
chase of the Mt. Vernon farm and the establish- 
ment on it of an Agricultural College by the United 
States Government, and acommittee appointed to 
confer with the owner in respect to terms, etc.— 
A circular in relation to the collection of Agricul- 
tural statistics, with a table in blank annexed, was 
drawn up by acommittee, and ordered to be trans- 
mitted to Governors of States and Territories—ask- 
ing their co-operation with the — government 
in procuring the requisite information. George 
Peabody was voted an honorary member, and, we 
believe, requested to represent the society at the 
shows of similar bodies in England and France.— 
The Committee on the Trial of Implements repor- 
ted in favor of holding it in conjunction with the 
Louisville Meeting—exception being made in re- 
spect to the test of mowers and reapers, for which 
provision is recommended at a more appropriate 
season of the year. Amongcommittees appointed 
in addition to those already mentioned, was one 
to memorialize Congress in respect to an Agricul- 
tural Department; one to consider the merits.and 
introduction of the Chinese Sugar Cane; one for 
the discussion of sundry fruits from the Pacific, 
presented for the purpose by the California State 
Agricultural Society, and one to inquire into the 
origin, causes and cure of the prevailing disease 
among swine, commonly called. ‘Hog Cholera.” 
Addresses were delivered, or papers read by Prof. 
Webster of Va., C. L. Flint of Mass. Prof. Henry, 
D. J. Browne, and Dr. Newberry of Washington, 
Prof. Nash of New York, Mr. Arny of Kansas, 
and, in conclusion of the proceedings, by Hon. G. 
W. P. Custis of Va. Votes of thanks to officers 
and others, and to the Smithsonian Institute for 
use of their rooms, were passed. 

Among the pleasant incidents of the occasion, 
are mentioned the presence of President Pierce 
and several distinguished gentlemen during the 
proceedings, and the call of Mr. Wilder and a 
number of the members to the ‘*White House.” 

As before remarked, it was determined that the 
next annual exhibition should be held at Louis- 
ville, Ky. A proposition was adopted ri upon 
Congress the endowment of an Industrial Univer- 
sity in each State and Territory, by a grant of land 
valued at $500,000. A committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Corcoran, Custis, Calvert, French 
Brown, was appointed to further this object. 


To Corresponpents.—A communication on the 
subject of ‘‘Renovation of Worn-out Lands, by @ 
Virginia Farmer,’’ of King George’s Co. Also 








one from Chapel District, Talbot Co., Md., on the 
same subject, are received 
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DAIRY FARMING. 


Tue Rearine anp Feepine or Dairy Stock 
AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THEIR PRODUCE. 
’ BY RURICOLA. 
(Continued from February Farmer.] 


Potten Catrie.—Of this variety, the Yorx- 
sHIRE Po.ep cattle differ very little from the 
short-horned breeds from the same county.— 


They are excellent stock for pure-milk dairies 


keeping their flesh well while secreting milk, and 
found in the 
Of the Polled breed 
Duns are most esteemed for 
the dairy, yielding abundance of milk of excellent 
quality, are easily fattened when dry, and attain 
The Galloway Pol- 
led breed is neither remarkable for the abundance 
uality of their milk. They make, 

flesh, and for this reason are chief- 


for that reason are most general] 
neighborhood of large towns. 
however, the Suffol 


to very considerable weight. 
nor for the 


however muc 
ly bred for the shambles. 


From this brief sketch of the different varieties 
of dairy cattle, it will be at once seen that while 
much depends on the peculiar qualities of the 
parent stock, it is almost impossible to predi- 
cate that under all circumstances and everywhere 
the same cattle will exhibit the same characteris- 
Thus, for instance:—The Galloway polled 
breeds are notoriously indifferent milkers; but the 
same breed transported to Norfolk, and fed on 
the rich pastures of that county, and there known 
by the name of the Norfolk Polled Cattle, a fair 

sa 
general rule, however, it may be safely asserted 
that the Long-Horned breed yield a fine-grained 
meat, and, although in less quantities, a rich des- 
cription cf milk; their hides also are of excellent 
quality. The Short-Horned breed, on the other 


tics. 


and average quantity of very good milk. 


hand, yield a greater abundance of milk and a 
large proportion of beef, but of a slightly inferior 
quality; and these characteristics are more or less 
shared by the different varieties of Middle-Horned 
and Polled cattle. - 

Of late years, as I have before remarked, the 
long-horned breeds have been less cultivated; and 
one reason for this may be found in the fact that 
they are not popular with the butchers; and not- 
withstanding their handling for good serviceable 


beef almost as well as the short-horns, they are) 


consequently not now nearly so saleable. Anoth- 
er reason for the preference thus given to the lat- 
ter breed may also be found in the tendency of the 
different agricultural societies to award prizes 
to the rendees and feeders of animals that fajten 
early and attain to an immense weight: and in 
these qualities the short-horns stand unrivalled.— 
Butchers at the best of times, care little for dairy 
stock: and although the long-horns fatten well in- 
side, they do not show those points for which an 
inexperienced dealer looks, and in favour of which 
the most experienced are most unaccountably pre- 
udiced. Asa friend however to the dairy farmer, 
would observe that the long-horned breeds will 
keep longer in milk ‘after calving, and thrive better 
upon moderate pastures than any other; and ty 
experience I have uniformly found that the mil 
of a long-horned cow after her seventh calf is quite 
equal to that of a short-horn cow after her fifth. 
Ishould therefore recommend that the latter be 
turned off after that period; while the former can 
profitably retained until after she has become 





dry, after having given birthto sevencalves. Lord 
Combermere had so good an opinion of this breed, 
that he presented his tenants with a long-horned 
bull, in order to induce them to get back the old 
milking stock. 

As an instance of the profit to be realized by 
judicious crossing and careful management, I may 
mention that on the extensive farms of Lord Dur- 
ham, in the county of Durham, a large number of 
year-and-a-half West Highland heifers are bought 
at about 50s. each in autumn; they are crossed 
next year with a short-horn bull, and the follow- 
ing year, after suckling their calves, which alwa: 
command a first class price, they are moderately 
fattened, and sold at about £7. The cross breed 
are put on good keep, and are either turned out 
prime fat at three years old, the oxen at that a 
averaging fifty to sixty stones imperial, which, 
rom the superior quality of the meat, sells at the 
highest figure per stone; the heifers, when not 
retained as dairy stock, realizing something less. 

SECTION II.—Tue Cow. 

Haying mentioned, for the guidance of the far- 
mer, the breeds of cattle which experience ena- 
bles me particularly to recommend to His notice 
as best adapted for dairy stock, I shall now pro- 
ceed to describe the chief points which a milch 
cow should possess, as well as make some remarks 
upon the general management to which dairy cat- 
tle should be subjected. 

Previous to doing so, 1 would remark, that the 
farmer, in making his selection from the several 
varieties of stock to which allusion has been made, 
should take other circumstances into considera- 
tion besides mere purity of breed or blood. He 
should pay particular regard to the quality of pas- 
ture upon his farm, and to the means at his com- 
mand for procuring a succession of green and root . 
crops. Some lands, from various causes, are in- 
capable of profitably yielding crops of the latter 
description; while to buy the necessary quantity 
requires a command of — which comparative- 
ly few farmers possess. sides also the nature _ 
| of the soil, the farmer would do well to consider 
the principal object of his dairy,—namely, wheth- 
er it be his intention to sell milk, to rear and fat- 
ten calves, or to make butter or cheese. If he 
seeks to obtain a large yield of milk without much 
regard to its quality, he can hardly select more 
profitable stock than the old Teeswater or York- 
shire breeds. If, on the other hand, veal be his 
object, almost any of the various breeds of short- 
horns will answer his purpose. While for the 
manufacture of butter or cheese, he cannot certain- 
ly do better than select the Ayrshire, Durham, 
Welsh, or North Devon breeds, or judicious crosses 
between them. But whatever may be his object, 
he must bear in mind that his success depen - 
most entirely on himself. It is useless to expect 
that any cattle will thrive ina climate or on ood 
to which their constitutions are not suited. The 
farmer should therefore look out for well bred 
and suitable stock, from pastures not quite 
| to his own; and with careful attention to feeding, 
| cleanliness, and to the other essentials I shall pre- 
| sently mention for keeping cattle in a state of per- 
| fect health and comfort, he will at least have the 
| satisfaction of feeling, should he then fail, that he 
| has done all in his power to secure the realization 
| of his plans. ; : 
| I shall now endeavor to describe the main 

‘‘points” which milch-kine should possess. 
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In the first place, the head should be fine and 
smal), with the horns set rather forward on a 
Droad flat forehead, the muzzle tapering, and of 
a rich black; the nostrils full and moist; the eye 
bright, prominent, and mild. As a general rule, 
also, the colour of the head should be harmonious, 
shading gradually off from the darkest part, across 
the nose, to the lightest part, under the jowl.— 
The neck should be rather long, but thickly set in 
the chest and shoulders; the chest broad and deep, 
or, in other words, full, to give free play to the 
heart and lungs; the shoulders rather narrow than 
otherwise; the back broad and straight, and the 
haunches also broad; the hips and loins wide apart 
affording plenty of room, and the thighs inclined 
to slope gradually towards the elbow; the udder 
should be ieee, smooth, and stretching forward; 
the milk-veins swellingand agement through 
their whole length equally rounded, handling 
fleshy and kindly, leaving ample room for ex- 
pansion; the teats short rather than long, and 
all pointing outwards. The legs can hardly be 
too short or small, or the hair too fine and close; 
the hide a never-failing test of health, should be 
mellow, rather loose than otherwise, and smooth 
to the touch. 

With respect to colour, no rul@ can be laid 
down. The farmers of different counties are all 
more or less prejudiced in favor of that which 
predominates in the cattle of their own immediate 
neighborhood. For many years red was highly es- 
teemed, the cows of that colour being said to pro- 
duce richer milk than those of other colours.— 
For my own part, as a matter of taste, I should 
give the preference to the Strawberry, that is, to 
mottled red and white, finding them the predomi- 
nating and favorite colours in Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, and Leicestershire. 

In Johnson’s ‘Farmers’ Encyclopzdia’ the points 
of a first rate milch-cow are thus described:—*A 
milch-cow, good for the pail as long as she is 
wanted, and then quickly got into marketable con- 
dition, should have a long and rather small head; 
a large-headed cow will seldom fatten or yield 
much milk. The eye should be bright, yet with a 
ger placidness and quietness of expression; 

e chaps thin, and the horns small. The neck 
may be thin towards the head; but it must begin 
to thicken, and especially when it approaches 
the shoulder; the dewlap should be small; the 
breast, if not so wide as insome that have an un- 
usual disposition to fatten, yet should be very far 
from mag | narrow, and it should project before 
the legs; the chine to a certain degree fleshy, and 
even inclining to fullness; the girth behind the 
shoulder should be deeper than is usually found in 
the short-horn; the ribs should be spread out wide, 
80 as to give as globular a form as possible to the 
carcase, and each should project further than the 
preceding one, to the very loins. She should be 
well formed across the hips and on the rump, and 
with greater length there than the milker general- 
Freee ney or if a little too short, not heavy. [f 
she stands a little long on the legs, it must not be 
too long. The thighs somewhat thin, with a slight 
tendency, to crookedness, or being sickle-hammed 
behind. The tail thick at the upper part, but ta- 
pering below; and she should have a mellow hide, 
and but little coarse hair. Common consent has 
_ to her large milk-veins. A large milk-vein 
f 


dicatesa strongly developed vascular system, one 
favorable to secretion generally, and to that of the 





‘the female animal, are not genera 


milk amongst the rest. The udder should rather 
incline to be large in proportion to the size of the: 
animal, but not too large; its skin thin and free. 
from lumps in every part of it; and teats of a mod- 
erate size.” 


A cow should be bought when about to calve, as 
dealers are then unable to deceiye the purchaser - 


or injure the cow by the barbarous practice of 
hafting her, or, in other words, allowing the milk 
to remain upon the cow for a considerable time 
before she is brought to market. 

‘The age of cattle,’’ says Martin Doyle, in the 
‘Cyclopmdia of Practical Husbandry,’ ‘‘is indica- 
ted with unerring certainty by the teeth, to those 
who have judgment and experience, until the 
animal reaches the age of six orseven. Until-two 
years old no teeth are cast; at that age two new 
teeth are cut; at three too more are cut; and in 
the two succeeding years two in each year: at five 
the mouth is said to be full, though not completely 
so until six, because until that period the two cor- 
ner teeth (the last in renewal) are not pone 
up. The front, or incisor teeth, are those consid- 
ered, for a full-grown beast has altogether thirty- 
two teeth.” Another mode of ascertaining the 
age of animals, although by no means so certain 
as that pointed out by the writer just mentioned, 
is by counting the ~ : that annually appear at 
the root of the horn. These wa. however, in 
ly formed until 
the beast is three years old; but in some cases a 
ring will immediately appear on the horn of a 
heifer, no matter her age, when she has taken the 
bull; and in a barren heifer the horn not unfre- 
quently remains smooth. In the male, these rin 
seldom appear until the animal is five years old. 
Independently of which, this test is so easily falsi- 
fied as to be practically of little value. . 


SECTION III.—Care or Srock. 


It is an old saying, and one which is peculiarly 
applicable to the subject of which I am now about 
to treat, that ‘“‘what is worth having is worth tak- 
ing care of.’”? There is no worse economy than 
neglect or indifference to the comfort and health 
of the animal from which we look for profitable 
produce. Care and attention will often secure to 
us all we desire, while the reverse will, nine times 
out of ten, multiply all the advantages which natu- 
rally spring from the possession of the best breed 
and the command of capital. 

At the present day there are two modes of feed- 
ing cattle, each of which is undoubtedly deserving 
of attention. My experience, however, leads me 
to think that a happy medium between the two ex- 
tremes is most like y to attain the object which 
the advocates of either have in view. I allude to 
the old fashioned pasfhring of cattle, and to the 
more modern practice of soiling or stall-feeding. 

Previous, however, to entering upon any com- 
parison of the respective merits of each of these two 
modes I wish to say a few words on the Cow-house, or 
Byre, as it is called inthe North and in Scotland. 

o one who has taken the trouble to inquire into, 
and with his own eyes to inspect, the state of the 
outbuildings of unfortunately by far the greater 
number of English homesteads, can have failed to 
remark the entire absence of anything like econo- 
my of arrangement, or the most ordinary atten- 
tion to the comforts or wants of the animals they 
are designed to shelter. Doubtless in many parts 
of England landlords are beginning to see the wis 
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dom of providing their tenants with suitde con- 
veniencies to enable them to profit by thexperi- 
ences which many distinguished agridturists 
‘are now daily earning at no inconsiderablecost of 
time and capital; but much still remains toe done 

’ in this respect; and if the po mania nongst 
a certain class in favour of stall-feeding pes no 
other good than calling attention to the <solute 
necessity for a change in the “logal habitagn’’ of 

* beasts, it will not have proved, irrespectivef an 

other claims, which it may have upon the: pnsid- 
eration of the agricultural interest, entirely npro- 
ductive of benefit. The great evil howeveto be 
guarded against, is the tendency in this courry to 
run into extremes. At one moment we se the 
profoundest disregard manifested to even eomon 
essentials, and at the next a minute attentiq to 
details and lavish expenditure.of money, whib is 
almost equally productive of harm, or at any:ate 
does no good, because it effectually preventsthe 
less wealthy, and by far the most numerous, cass 
. of farmers from attempting to imitate that, he 
excellence of which is apparent to them, but whth 
the cost places beyond their means. From a mee 
shed, which admits the wind and cold at every co- 
ner, and fails each to keep out the scorching heat of, 
noonday sun, we launch into bricks and mortar, 
Roman tiles, and steam engines, effecting doubt 


of the animals that it should’ be so built. Wood 
houSes on a’ brick foundation are almost as warm 
as those constructed entirely of brick, and when 
the interior is well plastered over, are not so sub- 
ject todamp. Thatch is also preferable to tiles or 
slate, as admitting of a freer ventilation, and main- 
taining a greater equality of temperature. There 


a 








less a change for the better, but only too surel 
discouraging imitation by erecting models whic 
-only one in a thousand can hope to copy. 
-, In the suggestions, therefore, which I shall ven- 
_ ture to make on the construction of cow-houses, I 
shall endeavor to limit my notions of perfection to 
the means which the majority of farmers in this 
country may be assumed to possess. 

In the first place, then it behoves us to consider 
the most suitable position for the cow-house, both 

.. with respect to the farmer’s dwelling and also to 
the land. Wherever it be placed it should, if 
possible, have a south aspect, with openings so ar- 
ranged as to admit the slanting rays of the morn- 
ing’s sun. It should be also well ventilated, and 
free from anything like damp. As new milk also 
suffers considerably from being carried any dis- 

» tance, it is alw4ys desirable to have the cow-sta- 
ble as near as possible (regard, of course, being 
always.had to smell) to the dairy; while an easy 
access from the stable to a dry paddock is beyond 
‘all price. And I may here mention that, where 
the nature of the holding admits, the farm-house, 
to which the dairy must of necessity be attached, 
should be as central with refererce to the land as 
possible, so as to prevent the injurious practice of 
over-driving cattle before milking. 

As I have before said, I am opposed to mere 
stall-feeding, that is, to cattle being always con- 
fined and fed in stalls, because it appears to be op- 
posed to nature. | recognize in it however one 
advantage, and that consists in accumulating a 
great quantity of manure which would be other- 
Wise lost, and in the facilities afforded perhaps for 
economizing food to a greater extent than under 
any other system. But I feel quite certain, also, 
that a medium course between pasturing and 
stall-feeding might be adopted, not only with bene- 

. fit to the health of the animal, but also with ad- 
vantage to its produce. 

In constructing a cow-house, although it is of 
course always desirable, if the means be at hand, 
to build it of brick, or some other equally durable 








_ELEVATION OF COW HOUSE. 



















. . eh, 7 . 
should be no loft betweens the roof and the stable; 
in fact, the rafters and straw binders should be left 
exposed; and ventilators for aiding the escape of 
heated and foul air, as well as for admitting that 
which is fresh, of the kind recommended in Mr. 
Stephen’s admirable work*, should be built in the 
roof, ata distance of not more than thirty feet 








material, it is by no means necessary for the health | 


—— Book of the Farm,’ by Henry Stephens: vol. i. p. 
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from each other. The floor- ‘ 
ing should be of concrete, ir 
sloping frum the mangers, i 
so as to discharge the liquid - 
manure into a drain, to be 
carried off to the tank. This 
flooring should receive a 
p meng o cleansing each 
time that the cows receive 
clean litter. In Cheshire, 
from lack of straw, sand is 
generally used as litter, and 
this is then transferred to . 
the heavy clay soils of that 
county with the manures. 
Each cow should have a 
stall, or, in other words, be 
separated from her neighbor 
by a wooden partition or 
open fence about four feet 
high. In Cheshire they al- 
ped pees stand two ina 
stall, which, 1 think, is a 
mistake, as in case of dis- 
ease the healthy animal is 
liable to be affected. This 
stall should be always occu- 
pied by the same cow, who 
will then leave and enter it 
without interfering with any 
other. It should be at least 
five feet in breadth and eight 
feet in length. The manger, 
which ought to be of stone 
or wood, should be at least 
20 inches from the ground, 
two Teet in width, to allow 
for the horns of the cow, 
which are apt to rub up a- 
= the sides, and about 
teen inches deep, with a 
sloping board set on edge, 
to prevent the food from 
being tossed, or rather nosed 
out. The causeway can be 
either at the back of the 
cows or in front of the man- 
ger; the former is best for 
milking and the latter for 
feeding, as it may be made 
broad enough for a hay-bar- 
row loaded with food to pass 


GROUND PLAN OF COW HOUSE. 
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along, with an attendant 
serving each animal on eith- | 
er side of him (if it be adou- | 


ble-stalled stable) as he passes in front of them. 
Where space is no object, there ought always to be 
five or six feet between the wall and the end of 
the stall, to allow the milk-maid to pass and re- 
_ pass with her milking utensils.’. Qn the outside 
of the manger, on the stall side (see Fig. of 
trough) should run a horizontal rod of iron, about 
one itch and a half in diameter and three feet in 
length, along which aff iron ring should loosely 
run; to this a chain about twenty inches lon 
should be rivetted, at the end of which there should 
be another ring, through which to pass the leather 
collar or chain, according to the farmer’s fancy, 
which is to go round the neck of the cow. I pre- 
fer this mode to the rings running up perpendicu- 
lar stakes, as taking less room and being equally 











g the rubbin: 
for calves. 


conveniegt. Itisalso the most easy form of binder. 
to the animal, as it enables it to turn its head in 
any direction, to lick itself, to lie down, or stand 
back from the manger at pleasure. The cow-house 
should also be well lighted, and the windows s0 
arranged as to turn as on an axle or pivots, inter- 
secting the breadth of the window at its middle, a 
notched latch enabling it to be opened to any dis- 
tance*. The door for the entrance and exit of the 
cows should be either in the middle of the sides or 
at the back or front, opening outwards, for con- 
venience sake, into a small straw-yard, partially 
shaded or covered, in which to air the cows when 





*Windows, something like the cooling sashes of a brew- 
ery, or like ventilators, are also to be recommended. 
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SIDE FRONT OF A DOUBLE-STALLED COW HOUSE, SHOWING SECTION. 





— =~ 


1 the door-way—2 interior of cow-house—3 the stall division—4 the trough—5 the drain— 
6 the window—7 the milk-passage—8 the ventilator—9 the outside. ; 


the pasture-land is unfit to receive them. When 
possible, this yard should be well sheltered on 
the north and east, and open to the south and 
west. The root-store and boiling-room should 
adjoin the stable. The size of the house must 
of course be regulated by the number of beasts 
to be accommodated, remembering always that 
there is no worse economy than over-crowding 
animals, the effect of which has been seriously felt 
by several small farmers in Cheshire being compel- 
led to keep their stock together, although know- 
ing some portion of them to be suffering from dis- 
ease. Mr. Leech, of the Brian Pits, informed me 
that by removing the first cow that was taken by 
the fatal disease (Pleuro-pneumonia) the remainder 
of the stock remained healthy, although many of 
his neighbors lost nearly the whole of them. 

The system of stall-feeding has this to recom- 

mend it. It is most economical in first cost, and 
believed to be equally, if not more profitable, as 
compared with any other. Mr. Gibson, the Dur- 
ham agent of Lord Londonderry, thus describes 
the mode in which he is about to construct cheap 
and useful farm buildings on the estates under his 
charge. 
Close wooden sheds are proposed to be erected, 
fifteen feet wide inside, with a feeding passage in 
front, and a cleaning passage behind the cattle.— 
The sheds are to be made of home-sawn wood, and 
roofed with the same, coated with coal-tar. -In- 
side they are to be fitted in the usual manner, with 
stalls, mangers, doors, etc. The whole may be 
erected at a cost of 10s. per head, where the tim- 
ber is got free from the estate.’ If the value of 
timber is added, the cost will be 30s. per head. 
A shed seventy feed long by fifteen feet wide in- 
side, affording accommodation for twenty cattle in 
— seven feet to each pair, will .cost as fol- 
ows:— 


&. 8. 
3400 eguteel feet of 1-inch deal, at 12s. per 100 8 
40larch postsat 8d. . . . . « + 13 
40 couple sidesat 8d. . 6 


20 baulksat 10d. . ° ° 

170 feet of wall plate at Id. > 
170 feetofrunnersat ¥d . . ‘ 
apa of coal-tar at 5s.,in Durham 


Workmanship 
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£30 0 
The temperature of the house should be kept up 


to about sixty degrees Fahrenheit, and great care 
should be taken to avoid all draughts, as cattle 





are peculiarly susceptible of cold. The strictest 
attention to ventilation is indespensable, as it not 
only preserves the health of the cattle, but prevents 
any accumulation of foul air, and thus the milk 
runs no risk of being tainted from that cause, as 
sometimes happens during the time it must neces- 
sarily remain in the stable. 

Catr—Pens.—To every cow-house there should 
be attached, although at a sufficient distance to 
prevent the cows hearing the bleating of their off- 
spring, a range of calf-pens. Each calf should be 
confined separately in a small, open-fenced pen, 
so that they may see one another, and just suffi- 
ciently large to admit of the animal turning itself 
round. The partitions should be four feet high, 
and floored with pierced boards raised at least one 
foot above the level of the earthen floor. Each 
pen should be provided with a small crib or man- 
ger, in which there should always be a lump of 
chalk forthe animal to lick, so as to prevent gear 
or purging, to which young animals are particu- 
larly liable. In the front also of each there should 
be one or two moveable stakes to admit the calf, 
as well as to enable it, when they are withdrawn, 
to put its head through to the milk-pail or trough. 
I am inclined to think that calves thrive better 
when in a subdued light than when exposed to the 
full glare of noon-day. The calf-house should be 
kept at an even temperature, and open into a yard, 
such as is described in the ground-plan No. 3, let- 
ter v1., for the older calves, or for such as are in- 
tended for rearing, to take the air. In every de- 
partment of the premises the strictest regard to 
cleanliness, dryness, and sweetness is absolute] 
necessary, to ensure the health of the animals an 
the success of the farmer. 

Cows will thrive much better and yield a far 
a quantity of milk when kept in their byre 

uring the winter months than when allowed to 
wander up and down a stale meadow, exposed to 


"| all the sudden changes from heat to cold and from 


wind torain. Except indeed during the heat of 
summer, cattle of all kinds are far better housed 
at night; and during the middle of the day at this 
season of the year, i. e. summer, they should be 
protected from the heat of the sun. hen out at 
grass, cows should be milked twice a day, at fixed 
periods — the day, as they are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible, and liable to roam or stray after the time 
of milking, and frequently not give their milk so 
freely as if milked regularly; and when lying in 
the fields all night they should be there milked at 
stated intervals during the day. In turning cows 
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out to grass, care should be taken either to let 
them leave their house before the dew is off the 
grass and before the sun has begun to evaporate it, 
or not until after its evaporation has been effectu- 
ally completed, as they are otherwise apt to suffer 
very severely from wind. a the winter 
months and in the middle of the day the cows 
should be turned intoa yard, situated as previous] 
mentioned, and well supplied with water and feed- 
ing-troughs, and in which there is also a covered 
shed, in order that they may enjoy the air, and at 
the same time be = against the inclemency 
of the season. hile they are thus airing, the 
opportunity should be taken to thoroughly ventil- 
ate and clean their house, nothing being so essen. 
tial to animals as warmth, quiet, and cleanliness. 
When kept nioderately warm, they will consume 
less.and dates better than when kept cold and with 
an unlimited quantity of food. Great care should 
also be taken in providing all animals with good 
pure water. ‘ 
Throughout the whole of the year, and whether 
dry or in full milk, it is always advisable to keep 
stock in good health and high condition, both being 
equally conducive to the plentiful secretion of milk 
and to the — of strong, hardy offspring. 
Asa genera rule, the different varieties of grass 
should form the staple food of cows during the 
summer months; but during the winter months, 
when sweet hay, roots, anda few vegetables are 
the chief food that can be obtained, the greater the 
variety the better. Thus, I should recommend 


that-yellow mangold-wurtzel, parsnips*, carrots,,. 


cabbages, rowen, Swedes, bean and pea-meal, and 
oil-cake should be plentifully provided for winter 
use, and judiciously supplied to each animal, the 
hay being cut in three-inch lengths, and mixed 
with some of. the roots and vegetables above men- 
tioned, the component parts being varied about 
twice a week; the whole to remain mixed for at 
least an hour before being given to the ‘cow; and 
once a day, or whenever an animal’s appetite ap- 
pears to flag, I should be inclined to sprinkle three 
or four ounces of salt over the food. 
From Mr. Caird’s admirable work on English 
Agriculture in 1850-1852 I extract the following 
articulars of a farm in the parish of Shottle, in 
rbyshire, which will convey an idea of a very 
economical and excellent system of soiling cattle. 
‘The farm consists of 130 acres, between thirty 
and forty of which are undertillage. A portion is 
under meadow and old —, and the rest in pas- 
ture in rotation witharable. Two successive crops 
of oats are taken when the land is broken up from 
grass; then fallow, limed and dunged; then wheat 
sown out with ‘seeds,’ which remain in grass two 
years more. The oats are said to average thirty- 
two bushels an acre—certainly a very moderate 
crop considering the quality of the land. There 
are twenty-two dairy cows kept on this farm—short 
horns or crosses. They are housed during the 
winter, and get very few turnips, but are kept in 
fresh condition by the following mixture of food 
in addition to their fodder of oat-straw:—The re- 
fuse of the oat-straw in the cribs, and any damaged 
or inferior hay, are cut into chaff, over which is 
pau half a peck of ground linseed which has 
een previously steeped twenty-four hours in cold 
The mixture, which is damped a little, 





wie negoabiy Sut ene? a he Conte! ast 
ut in Jersey and the Channel Island 
it forms the staple food of the Tattle. ones 





begins to heat in twenty-four hours, and is then 
— to the cows once a day with a handful of 

ruised oats, but the half-peck of linseed mixture 
serves the whole stock threedays. When the cows 
calve, their daily allowance is doubled, with a few 
turnips besides. This feeding is said to keep the 
dairy cows in good healthy condition when not 
giving milk, and is certainly notcostly. Thedun 
on this farm is carefully managed, and mixed wit 
absorbent earth, and the whole liquid is collected 
in a tank, whence it is pumped over the dung- 
heap during the winter, and taken out to the mea- 
dow in the spring.” 
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Tue Cuinese Sucar Cane Serp.—Gov. Ham- 
mond, of South Carolina, writes to the Editors of 
the American Farmer, for three or four bushels 
of the Chinese sugar cane, for himself and neigh- 
bors. Gov. H. informs us that much seed of 
doubtful purity, has been distributed—and adds:— 


‘‘] perhaps had some part in starting the idea, that 
one quart would plant an acre. I now know that 
to insure a stand, three quarts are requisite.” 

We received 16 packages from Patent Office, 
which have been subdivided, into several hundred 


packages, in each as much as could be sent by 
mail with a 3 cent stamp pre-paid, which we have . 


disseminated far and wide, but our supply from 
that source is exhausted. 


Japan Pea.—This Pea we hear of as being very 


productive, but cannot find that its value as a ta- 
ble esculent or as food for stock has made an im- 





pression. It is a beautiful round, yellow pea, and 
grows upon an upright branching stalk, which’ 


makes no vine, and seems to have no value as for- 
age. We shall be glad to learn more of its char- 
acter from those who have tried it. 
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THOROUGH DRAINAGE. 

The receipt from tlie proprietor of the Albany 
Tile Works of a pamphlet showing from facts, and 
nimerous experiments in New York and other 
Sates, the advantage and profits of thorough drain- 
age, has put us in mind to ‘call ‘the attention of 
wiom it may concern, tothis subject. That there 
ar vast bodies of most valuable land, which want 
bit a ready outlet for superabundant water, to 
make them productive, is not to be doubted, and 
w> are very well satisfied that there are many 
thousands of acres which yield crops now, 
wiich need draining only, to bring them to a rate 
ofproduction much higher and much more cer- 
tan. Every farmer knows well, that land is not 
productive when it is too wet; the misfortune is 
thet he does not know with sufficient certainty 
when it is too wet. He is too apt to suppose, when 
water does not lie a length of:time on the surface 
after a rain, that it does not interfere with his in- 
terest; he judges too much bysight.. On the con- 
trary, water which lies within three feet of the 
surface and does not readily escape, prevents a 
proper range of the roots of plants, and affects the 
quality of all the soil above it. oe 

The advantages of draining as stated by Profes- 
sor Johnston, are: st. It causes the air to be renewed. 


driving out the air already there, and admitting 
as the water passes away a new supply. 2nd. It 
warms the under soil. Rain as it falls, acquires the 
temperature of theatmosphere. If that be warmer 


| ters will be mostly lost again. 


may then be safely ploughed deeper, and the roots 
may have a much deeper range. 6th. The -rain 
brings down fertilizing matters from the air. The 
rain gives not only moisture, but organic and sa- 
line food for the use of plants. Ammonia and 
nitric acid, and many other exhalations which are’ 
daily arising from the earth’s surface, come down 
in the rains. Common salt, gypsum, and other 
saline substances from the sea, are rarely wanting. 
Without a free passage through the soil, so that 
they may be deposited where wanted, these mat- 
Such are some of 
the advantages of thorough draining. Butno cul- 
tivator of the soil is so little observant that he 
does not very well know that wet land is unpro- 
ductive, incapable roducing good crops. But 
as we have said before, comparatively very few 
know how dry it ought to be, or rather how well 
drained it ought to be to bring it to its highest 
rate of production. Perhaps the simplest test is 
as good as any—a hole dug in the ground at the 
depth of two and a half or three feet—if the wa- . 
ter remains in.it some days after a rain, it may be 
presumed that the drainage is not as perfect as it 
ought to be. It is more or less perfect in propor- 
tion to the facility with which it escapes. We 
think it will surprise intelligent men, who will | 
give attention to the subject to find what a large 
amount of our arable lands will not stand the test. 
It is needless to say that arable lands which re- 
quire draining, should be under drained. Open 
drains are out of the question, except for consider- , 





atid this warmth is diffused through the soil if the’ 
rain water can pass readily through. Thus the! 
soil becomes warmer: where the water passes| 
through by the actual addition of warmth, ‘and be- 
cause there is. less evaporation. 3rd. It, equalises 
the temperature of the soil:during the growing season. 
In the hottest weather, the direct heat of the 
sun, descends only a few inches through the sur- 
face. It may parch and scald them, (and every 
cultivator is familiar with this scalding where wa- 
ter lies at or on the surface,) and yet not descend 
sufficiently to give- vigor to the roots’ below the 
surface. When the rain water passes freely 
through, ‘it diffuses this-genial warmth, and it 
gives life and vigor. ‘ 4th. It carries‘ down soluble 
substances to the roots of plants. Rain falling upon 
any land into which it does not readily sink, runs 
over the surface dissolving such soluble matters as 


into drains and ditches—passing down, such mat- 
ters are retained by a suitable soil, and taken up 
by the roots of growing plants. 5th. It washes 
noxious matters from the sub-soil. In the soil beyond 
the reach of the air, substances frequently collect 
which are injurious to the roots of plants. This, 
the descent of the rain alters in part, and makes 





wholesome, and in part washes out. Such land 


~ 


erable bodies of water. 


DIG DEEP. 

We beg our readers to bear in mind, now that 
they.are about to begin their spring operations, 
the necessity of thorough and especially of deep 
digging. Let them assure themselves that except 
in rare cases, they need fear no injury, but, very 
generally, immediate and increasing advantage. 

The deficiency of what are called the mineral 
elements of plants in our apparently worn-out 
soils, we have no doubt is gréatly exaggerated.” ~ 
We have tilled a few inches of the surface for a 
long series of years, and the soluble portions of 
these minerals have been taken up or washed 
away; but take the average of our arable soils to 
the depth of twelve inches, and we have very 
little doubt that they are sufficient, with a- 
judicious course of cropping, to last a century, — 
and perhaps, many centuries.. Let us bear in - 
mind the high degree of fertility to which many 
portions of the country have been brought from 
a state of apparently hopeless ‘barrenness, by 
the use of organic manures alone, the clover-crop, 
the pea fallow, &c., and we will not conclude too 
readily that ‘these lands are destitute of the inor- 
ganic elements. Think, too, of the present condi- 
tion of the arable lands of the old countries. A 
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late writer whose remarks have been extensively 
quoted, says:—‘‘We hear in America much of the 
exhausted soil of Europe. 1 have seen none of it. 
So far from being exhausted, I think the soil of | 
Europe is now better than ever.”’ 

There is no reason to doubt the fact, but how 
can this be? The writer attributes it to their 
excellent system of manuring. But what sort of 
manuring? Remember that the most perfect sys- 
tem of manuring can scarcely return the mineral 
or inorganic matter that is consumed upon the 
farm. But every pound of grain and of food con- 
sumed away from the farm, takes off some portion 
of these mineral elements, which are irretrievably 
and forever lost to the sof Now estimate the 
countless millions who have been consuming these 
elements, in cities, in manufacturing towns, in 
travelling by sea and by land, and that for centuries, 
and how small will appear the amount restored to 
the soil, compared with what has been forever 
wasted. It is almost as nothing. Even the bones 
they use are mainly the product of their own soil. 
And the few bones they get from other countries, 
some lime and magnesia from their rocks, and 
guano of late years, have been the substitutes of 
the waste of centuries. Yet ‘their lands are richer 
than ever.’’ Let us take heart then, and dig for 
these minerals as for hid treasure. They area mine 
of wealth hidden under the very heel of our ploughs. 
Bring them up to the atmosphere, open them to 
the rains, mix them with decomposing barnyard 
manure, or a rotting clover sod or pea fallow, and 
be sure of the result. The earth is not yet worn 
out by a great deal, it wants mainly proper work- 
ing. Our ‘‘manifest destiny” is not to be cut short 
by famine, even if science fails to supply us with 
better lights. Let us only work faithfully up to 
our present knowledge. 

The mineral elements of plants are present in 
the soil in a soluble state, and available for plants, 
or in chemical combinations which require to be 
broken up. This last is a gradual and slow process. 
Nature thus husbands her resources. Nor will 
she dispense her gifts too freely to those who do 
not properly seek them. It may be very good 
economy to use phosphates and other mineral 
substances in a well prepared state, even when 
they abound in the soil, if they are not there in 
condition to be taken up. But what waste it is to 
spend our money upon these, and fail to use the 
ready means to make what we have in our hands 
available. The action of the atmosphere, the 
dissolving power of rain and snow water, the 
freezing and thawing of the soil, the vital power 
of the plants themselves, are forces operating con- 
tinually to bring them into use. Closely packed 





down beneath the plough, they have been out of 


the reach of these influences. It is our business 
to bring them into use, and get the benefit of then, 
by the application of proper means. Of thee, 


deep and thorough digging is the first; the useof - 


green crops with their supply of ammonia ind 
carbonic acid, is another. These perform the 
double office of furnishing organic elements, ind 
bringing into use the inorganic. The effect of 
lime is doubtless owing mainly to its action won 
these minerals. The great chemist Liebig, at- 
tributes the @tion of Peruvian Guano chiefly to 
its power of dissolving them. We believe te is 
right, and that its marvellous effects are due to 
the large store of mineral elements lying dornant 
in all our old fields, but put in action by this 
supply of ammonia. 





ROTATION WITH PEAS FOR A TOBACCO FARM. 


A subscriber at Nashville, N. C., inquires as fol- 
lows: ‘I am at this time very much interested on 
the subject of a proper division of the farm, and 
rotation of crops, and wish your opinion on the 
following, viz: first year all the manure to be ap- 
plied to land, to be planted in tobacco, and after 
the tobacco is off, sowed to wheat with guano or 
its equivalent. 2d year, after the wheat is off, 
sow it with peas at the rate of two bushels per 
acre, to be plowed under after the first frost. 3d 
year, sowed in peas broadcast to be fed first to 
hogs and then plowed under; and the 4th year, 
planted in corn and at the last working, sowed 
broadcast with peas, to commence again with ma- 
nure for tobacco.’’ 

We say in reply to our friend, that such a rota- 
tion with the manuring he proposes, is sufficiently 
liberal as regards his land, and will no doubt pay 
him in crops, and improve the condition of his 
land. But we think it may be made less costly, 
without losing any of its benefits. Firstas to seed, 
the quantity per acre for the rotation would be six 
bushels. It might not be an object on a North 
Carolina farm, to economise in this respect, but 
few comparatively within the range of our circu- 
lation could use this quantity of seed at less cost 
than six dollars. There are some advantages in 
using as much as two bushels of seed per acre 
when intended for a wheat fallow. We get more 
growth of stem in a limited time, and more down- 
ward growth of root, and there is comparatively 
little running vine to impede the pioughing. On 
the other hand one bushel of seed makes a good 
covering, runs more to vine and makes more seed, 
and with time enough for the crop to mature well, 
and for grazing in part, we should use little more 
than this quantity. 

Then our correspondent proposes six ploughing; 
making a great deal of extra work, and much 
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more than farmers or planters can devote to such 
a purpose. We think the ploughing under of the 
vite should be dispensed with. Let it be well ma- 
tured, and then let the stock trample it close to 
the surface, and the Jand will have the full bene- 
fit of it. We have suggested several times meth- 
ods of economising labor in putting in the pea 
crop, which we hope our friends will now bear in 
mind. 

We would say to our N. Carolina friend, that 
if his soil is not very light, and is in pretty good 
coniition, as it must be to produce tobacco, we 
think he would find a crop of clover sown in Feb- 
ruary or March on his wheat, a more economical 
improver than the peacover. The labor would be 
but a single harrowing and rolling, and the cost of 
seed not more than a single sowing of peas. He 
may still sow peas when his corn is laid by. His 
rotation is not objectionable. The tobacco comes 
well after corn, with the intervening crop of peas, 
and finds the ground in such a state of preparation, 
that it takes an early and quick growth. The to- 
bacco crop makes a beautiful preparation for 
wheat; leaving the ground perfectly clean and well 
worked, and getting out of the way in good time 
for seeding. 





GRAPES—KING APPLE—THE ORCHARD. 


A correspondent at Double Pipe Creek, Fred- 
erick county, Md., asks the following questions : 


‘Could you inform me, through the medium of 
the Farmer, where I could obtain the King Apple, 
either scions for grafting, or young trees? Is it 
to be found in any of the nurseries near Baltimore? 
I see it spoken of at the North as one of the best 
apples in the country. 

‘I would like also to know what kind of grape 
is best and most hardy—able to endure the severe 
cold of our winters? The Concord Grape I see 
recommended as being very hardy, productive and 
good; can you tell me where it can be had? 

‘“‘What do you think of my plan of treating a 
young orchard? I have a young orchard just 
coming into bearing, which I intend to give a good 
dressing of lime and ashes on the sod, and then to 
let it lay without plowing, mowing, or pasturing, 
letting all the grass die and rot on the ground, 

utting straw around the trees a foot or eighteen 
inches thick, and about five feet around the trees, 
to keep the grass away, and the ground moist and 
loose. The reason why I do not want the ground 

lowed, is, that I have never been able to get a 

and to plow it without injuring the trees, by 
bruising and tearing the bark off them.” 


ANSWERS. 
1. The King Apple, is represented in the ‘Fruit 
Garden,” by P. Barry, of Rochester, New York, 
to be ‘a large handsome apple, of fair, but not 
first rate quality; tree remarkably vigorous and 
fruitful.—October to January.” . 
Mr. Barry the author of the work is an exten- 


judgment of fruits and for his candor. Of this 
apple we have no personal knowledge, but ghould 
place the most implicit confidence in the opinion 
of this gentleman. ; 
| Weare not aware that it is to be found in the 
‘ nurseries near our city. 
| 2. Grapes.—The following list is given.as com- 
| prising the best hardy grapes: 


‘*1. Catawba.—This is the best flavored of all 
native grapes that ripen as far North as lat. 43 
degrees, and is considered the best yet discovered 
for making wine. Bunches large, red, becomi 
a coppery color when ripe; juicy, sweet, a 
musky; hardy and very productive. 

‘*2. Clinton.—A very hardy, native variety, re- 
sembling in foliage the common Fox Grape.— 
Bunches small and very compact; berries rather 
small, black, juicy, inferior in flavor to the pre- 
ceding. Itripens here,’’ (Rochester, N. Y.) “two 
or three weeks before the Isabella or Catawba, 
and this is its chief value; very productive.”’ 

‘*3. Diana.—This is a variety that originated 
near Boston, similar to the Catawba; not quite so 
large, but earlier and better adapted to the North.’’ 

‘*4, Isabella.—This is the most popular variety. 
It ripens well in almost every part of the country, 
and bears immense crops under the most ordinary 
management. Bunches long and large; berries 
large, oval, black, juicy, slightly musky.”’ 

We have grown the Catawba and Isabella, and 
know them to be good, hardy, and productive. 

The Concord Grape is of Eastern origin, has been 
highly spoken of. We have no further knowledge 
of it than representations that we have read in 
sume of the Eastern Agricultural Journals. It 
may be all it is stated to be; but we should 
prefer the Catawba or Isabella. New varieties of 
all kinds of fruits are very apt to be praised in 
high notes. 

3. Management of the Orchard.—We like a part of 
our correspondent’s plan for the management of 
his young orchard, and disapprove of the other 
part. The application of straw around the trees 
12 or 18 inches in depth, and around and about 
the bodies of the trees to the extent of 4or 5 feet, 


pis certainly a most wise and prudent provision, as 


it will both maintain moisture, and prevent the 
grass from growing. In the winter, however, the 
straw should be removed to prevent its becoming a 
harbor for field mice. 

The experience of the best informed orchardists 
have forced the opinion upon their minds, that 
young orchards should never be cultivated in grain 
crops, or grass crops of any kind, nor be permitted 
to grow up in weeds; but should, for several years 
after they come into bearing, be cultivated in some 
hoe-crop, as potatoes, ruta-baga, or other turnips, 
beets, parsnips, carrots, &c. We do not think a 
corn-crop favorable to the growth and production 
of the trees, as the height of the corn gives too 
much shade to be healthful to the growth and 
vigor of the tree; they delighting in a free circula- 
tion of sun and air. 
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In speaking on this subject, Mr. Barry, one of 
the best authorities, has this paragraph:— 

** After-Management of Orchard Trees.—This con- 
sists in the cultivation of the soil among the trees, 
and pruning them to regulate their growth. For 
the first five or six years after planting, the ground 
among orchard trees may be advantageously crop- 
ped with potatoes, ruta-bagas, or sugar beets. The 
manuring and culture that these roots require, 


. keep the soil in good condition, atid will assist in 


defraying the expenses of the orchard. Grain 
crops should never be planted among trees, as 
they deprive them of air to a very injurious extent. 
If no root crops are cultivated, the ground should 
be kept clean and mellow with a one-horse plow 
and cultivator. Every third or fourth year, the 
trees should receive a dressing of well decomposed 
manure or compost adapted to the wants of the 
soil and trees, worked in around the roots with the 
forked spade. This should always be done in the 
fall. Dwarfapples and pears require more frequent 
and liberal manuring than standards, because their 


‘ roots occupy a limited space; their heads are large 


compared with the roots, and they bear exhausting 
crops. Whoever has a large plantation of these 
trees, should be well provided with heaps of com- 
post a year old, and give each tree a peck to half 
a bushel before the setting in of winter every year. 
This will maintain their vigor and ensure large 
and regular crops of fine fruit.”’ 

We have spoken approvingly of the covering of 
straw to be given to his trees, as proposed by our 
correspondent, though, upon reflection, we think 
the depth of 12 or 18 inches too much. If he 
would put the straw but one-third that depth, and 
put an inch or two of woods-mould over it, it 
would be better. 

The application of lime and ashes as proposed 
by our correspondent is excellent, which should 
be given broadcast and harrowed in. 

The following is a partial analysis of the apple, 
and shows that lime, potash, and phosphate of 
lime, are essential to the healthful growth of the 


apple tree:— 
ad ‘ Sap-wood. Bark. 
16 : § 


Potash, . 
Lime, 19 51 
Phosphate of Lime, 17 3 


Viewing the analysis as our guide, we would 
say:—1l. That the soil of every orchard wherein 
apples are grown, should receive a full dressing of 
lime and ashes, and, 2. That, periodically, at in- 
tervals of 3 or 4 years, it should be top dressed 
with a compost, per acre, comprised of— 

4 bushels of bone-dust—10 two-horse cart-loads 
of woods-mould, ditch, or road-scrapings, pond, 
river or creek mud, and 4 two-horse loads of 
stable or cow-yard dung, formed into compost, 
suffered to lie a season before used. 

We think the injury from ploughing among = 
ple-trees can only result from the most culpab 
neglect, as the plough should not approach the 
body of the trees nearer than 5 feet. ~ 





3C} The Virginia Agricultural Society proposes 
to adopt some means for collecting useful informa- 
tion with respect to the crops in that State, and 
the Executive Committee, at its last meeting, ap- 
pointed a committee to take the subject under con- 
sideration. ' ; 
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BOOK NOTICE. 

The Rural Poetry of the English Language— 

Is the title of a work, illustrating the seasons and 
months of the year, their changes, employments, 
lessons and pleasures, topically paragraphed; vith 
a ee wey index: By Joseph Wm. Jenks, M. A.; 
published by John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 

We have received a copy of this book from the 
publishers through Messrs. Armstrong & Berry of 
this city. It is a large octavo of five hundred | 
pages, printed on very fine paper, with clear, 
beautiful type: is elegantly illustrated with various 
designs, representing rural occupations and plea- 
sures, and with views of country residences of 
several authors from whose writings selectiors are 
made, and altogether, in. outside show, makes a 
fit ornament for the centre table. 

The contents are a treasure of good and beauti- 
ful things gathered froma thousand sources; from 
the best English and American poets, and trans- 
lations from Greek and Latin ‘poets. Hesiod, a 
wonderfully grave, discreet and prudent old gentle- 
man, much ‘‘more of a husbandman than a poet,”’ 


‘says Mr. Addison, will teach the reader here some 


precepts which he may possibly have thought be- 
longed to the ‘‘New Husbandry.”’ Virgil adorns 
for him some of the wisest rules of his art, with 
all the beauties and embellishments of poetry, and ~ 
quaint old Thomas Tusser rhymes on “‘a thousand. 
points of good husbandry.’’ Milton gives us his 
description of Paradise, or his glorious morning 
hymn. Thompson discourses of the seasons. 
Cowper describes a garden. Indeed whatever 
kind of rural poetry we may fancy—Georgics or 
pastorals, a rural ode, or a rustic ballad, psalms 
and hymns of praise, beautiful images, and noble 
descriptions, we will find them here; and arranged . | 
with so much care, and such exact and copious 

captions, that, to use the words of the author’s 

preface, ‘‘any favorite passage, and indeed any 

sought for sentiment, nathe, precept, description 

or allusion, may be turned to, without the loss of 

a moment.” For convenience of reference to 

those who have, and for economy with those who 

are not able to have full copies of the best poets, 

this work will prove valuable. It will aid, we’ 
hope, in elevating the tastes of our country popu- 

lation to a higher appreciation of the beauties, the 

enjoyments and the delights of rural life. 





CF We acknowledge the receipt of an AppRess 
delivered before the Ag. Society of Montgomery 
county, Pa., by Hon. J. R. Tyson, L. L. D., of 
Philadelphia. The address is an interesting de- 
lineation of the character of Job Roberts, the 
author of the ‘“‘Pennsylvania Farmer,” published 
in 1804, and an eminent, skilful, progressive 
farmer of that day. It is a happy idea to keep 
alive in this way the memory of such a man, and 
make a lesson of his example for the living. Dr. 
Tyson has done this well. 
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"FARM ACCOUNTS. 

We are gratified at receiving the statement be- 
low, from a gentleman who has made it on the 
suggestion, and after the method given in our Jan- 
uary No. for 1856. He kindly expresses his satis- 
faction with this simple plan of keeping accounts 
for the farm. We recommended it, on our own 
experience, as more likely to be acceptable to far- 
mers, who are little accustomed to accounts, than 
more complicated methods, and are pleased to 
find that it has been made available to at least one 
intelligent subscriber. 

The importance and value of farm accounts, 
should not be overlooked. It is a great point, in 
matters of business, that a man should know just 
what he is doing. Does it pay? or, may it not 
pay better?—are both questions of much signifi- 
cance. But how can.they be answered when, for 
want of systematic accounts—without any proper 
estimate of his stock in trade, or any regular ac- 
count of his@outgoes or incomes, he has no real 
knowledge of the condition of his affairs. One 
man goes behind hand year after year, and for the 
life of him cannot tell what the matter is. A care- 
ful analysis of his affairs once a year, by the aid of 
correct accounts, would soon point it out to him. 
Another says he is making nothing from his prop- 
erty, because he finds he is not able to invest in 
stock, or otherwise tag by’’ money, when a careful 








account would show large sums expended for the 
use, or the comfort or extravagance, of his family, 
for the rearing and education of a number of ¢hild- 
ren, and for large additions to the intrinsic value 
of his land; for all of which the farm is entitled to - 
a-credit which it does not get; and independent of 
all other advantages, the intelligent farmer who 
has once madé trial of it, will not be willing to 
dispense with the pleasure and satisfaction, which 
a thorough insight into his affairs will give. him, by 
over-hauling, and sifting and examining them in . 
all their details. 

The point of most @difficulty and trouble, is in 
making a correct estimate at the close of the year, 
of the crops, &c., which may'be. then on hand.— 
Qn this account it is desirable to have the year be- 
gin and end when there is the least amount of crop © 
on hand; and this, ona grain or tobacco farm, 
would be about the first of June or July. We sug- 
gest this change, therefore, as advisable to those 
who may hereafter commence such accounts. The | 
past year’s crops being generally disposed of at 
this time, and the new ones not come in, there is | 
very little, except the working stock, to make a 
valuation of. 

It will be found thd our friend’s statement 
shows five per cent. on his Jand, and ten per cent. 
on the personal property, with a small balance 
over. 





BALANCE SHEET RIPON LODGE FARM, 1856. 


Dr. - 
1856. $ jc. 
Jan. 1. To 5 per cent. invested on 370 acres land, at bs 
acre 
To 30 Per cent. interest of Negroes, at $1000 64 i 


1000) 00 
To estimated value of Farm Stock, - 2000) 
. = Implements, - - 767/00 


nnn hand, 275 barrels, at $2.75, - 755\25 
** 6000 pounds pork at $ 420/00 
“ Value of Hay and d sther provender, - 250,00 
* Clothing of ten Negroes, - 259/00 
“ Storeaccountvs.Farm - - - 50/00 
“ Stateand County Tax, - - - ~- | 169,02 
“ Medical bill fer Negroes, - - 25/00 
‘6 242 bushels wheat, and seeding, - = | 726,00 
“ Coal and iron for shop, - 40)"0 





* Implements puschaasd during year, - | 200 
‘* 6 per cent on \ at —. im pisents, 
66 pam gee PP ashing, &e. 


“ Cash for «xt in in harvest, 50/00 
4 bus ate cloverseed, at $8.50, - - 35,00 
‘© 4 bushels age > at +4, - 16/00 
*¢ 4 tons Plaster, a 34/00 


*¢ Gratuities to serv’ts at "harvest & Chr’mas, 50/00 
* Three tons Guano, and transportation, 





Cz. 
1856. $ jc. 
By pen bushels wheat, sold at $1.34, . lps46 00 
50 barrels corn, at $2.50 375/00 
“a oad bushels wheat sown, at $3 per bushel, 732\00 
*¢ 5000 pounds pork, at $6. 325/00 
*¢ 600. pounds bacon on hand at 12% cts. 72\00 
** House rent, garden, orchard, Greweod, 400 
* Poultry, bay wee lard, eggs, - 100/00 
© 500 pounds bacon for house, ee  s 50/00 
“ 10 Muttons, at $4.00, - - + 40/00 
* Clothing three house servants, at - 90/00 
‘“ Keeping of 3 pleasure horses, at 150/00 
© 216 pounds wool, at 32 conte, - = = | 6912 
“ Cash from Cows sold, - 90/00 
« | hog to 10 steers sold, 30 bushels at ol 
00 
B cash rs horse sold, - , = | 125/00 
“ Cash for horse put to-carriage use, - - | 250/00 
Ma a > thirteen pm sold, . 51 “4 
‘arm Stock $2200— — gten $200 2400 
e pone » purch less 10 per cent, | 180/00 
“ Value of hay and other provender, - 250/00 
«“ Toll wheat and bread 100 bushels, at $1.33 | 133/00 
** Farm implements, less 6 per ct. for use, 721/13 * 











“‘ Blacksmith’s and Wagon Maker’s ac’ 15/00 

* 100 bushels ree atlo conte—60 bushe 
ship stuff, at 17 cents, - 18/50 
To Cash paid for 5 cows, at 250/00 
“ 66 bushels toll wheat, a i 87|78 
“ Toll on wagon hauling w eat, plaster, ke. | 10100 
$9,204 20 


value of negrocs. 








! 
99,506 





Balance of $32.05 in favor of farm in 1856, after atoning 5 per cent. on estimated value of land, and 10 per —_- on 


December 29, 1856. 
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For the American Farmer. 
PHOSPHATIC FRAUDS. 

Imthe December No. of the American Farmer, 

a sweeping denunciation of all Super-Phosphates 
is published, as the echo of an ipse dixft of Pro- 
fessor Johnson, of Yale; ‘‘and now,’’ (itis said) ‘‘he 
must be a bold man, who buys: Super-Phosphate of 
Lime.’’ ’ ; 
The Editors of the American Farmer, very prop- 
erly, under these circumstances, deny any particu- 
lar responsibility in foisting these ‘‘so called’? Super 
Phosphates upon the agricultural community, and 
throw the responsibility of their recommendation 
on Dr. Stewart, and a host of letters from all parts 
of our State, written by @en whose intelligence 
and interest in agriculture, seals forever the value 
of their opinions. 

Under these circumstances, I have hada great 
curiosity to see the ‘‘Country Gentleman,”’ and 
have secured the number containing the original 
article of Professor Johnson of Yale. His first 
proposition or sentence is as follows:— 

‘*The enormous quantities of material that have 
been sold under the name of Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, within a few years, with a prospect for in- 
creased sales in the future—prove that the use of a 
genuine article is remunerative, and make all con- 
tributions to our knowledge of this subject of ex- 
ceeding interest.’’ 

“In the Eastern Stateg where the soil is poor, 
and the market good, this and kindred artificial fer- 
tilizers have become almost indispensable to many 
of our best farmers.” : 

The ‘‘material’’ sold under the name of Super- 
Phosphates, is De Burg’s compound and several 
others of less importance and value, and it appears 
from the above, that the shrewd Yankee farmers 
are actually gulled, as well as we Marylanders, 
and the epidemic is spreading in New England. 

It appears also from what follows, that in 1852, 
Professor J. recommended the pure Super-Phos- 
phate, and that there, as here in Maryland, ‘‘it will 
not go,’’ as do these compounds, ‘‘so called Super- 
Phosphates;”’ every one will remember that five or 
seven years since, all our farmers were dissolving 
bones and making pure Super-Phosphates, by min- 
gling oil of vitriol and phosphatic guano, (very 
much the process now suggested by Professor J.) 
—and our chemists were making (‘* bi-posters,’’ as 
their laborers called them) bi-phosphate of lime— 
and by the way, this is the better name, as the word 
**Super-Phosphate’”’ is now generally understood to 
mean an indefinite compound of phosphoric acid, 

ing an acid reaction; whereas, bi-phosphate 
always means two of acid to one of base; super is 
indefinite, and may with propriety be applied to 
peep ene of phosphoric acid with either more or 
less base than bi-phosphates. 

Well, the pure bi-phosphates had their day in 
Maryland, but it was soon discovered that they 
were expensive, and not adapted to one farm in 
twenty, whereas, such compounds as De Burg’s 
were almost universally successful, and equal to 
the best Peruvian Guano, pound per pound, in 
many cases. 

Professor Johnson has fallen into the error, so 
common among chemists, that ammonia and phos- 
phoric acid are the only elements necessary to the 
universal success of a manure; and that, in esti- 
mating the value of a manure, all other elements 
are to be omitted, according to Professor Way, of 
England, who is certainly wrong, if he made such 
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rules for universal manures, such ag De Burg’s— 
in which each of the seven elements, unnoticed in 
Professor Johnson’s analysis, is as important ta its 
success, as a general manure, as the two upon which 
he supposes all its value depends. Again, I think 
' Professor. Johnson is in error when, in estimating 
the cost of De Burg’s compound, he allows him 
only $11 per ton, or about 25 cents per bushel for 
ground bones, and thus reduces-the cost of his 
compound to $25 per-ton. I have myself made 
these compounds in the large way, both on my; 
farm, and in the large chemical factories of Balti- 
more, with all the facilities of large vats, floor- 
beds, and an experienced force of laborers at m 
disposal, and J can say to these pen and paper cai- 
culations,—‘‘Gentlemen, you think you are right, 
but I know you are wrong.”’? Moreover, I have ap- 
plied, with my own hands, the pure bi-phosphates, 
without any appreciable effect, even in the most 
liberal doses: whereas, on plots manured with ‘‘the 
mixed Su sete Mma: * the effect was so per- 
ceptible, that travellers on the highway would stop, 
to enquire of the tenant what had been applied to 
that spot. I have seen a 15-acre field of wheat in 
the spring, uniformly 3 or 4 inches @igh, except a 
poor knoll, dressed with this ‘‘ unchemical mix- 
ture,’? where the wheat stood up uniformly 14 
inches, in beautiful dark green stooJs, and I have 
seen the red clover afterwards mark the spot asan 
oasis. See also my corn experiments of this year, 
with several of the compounds that Professor J. 
condemns as utterly worthless, and not to be com- 
pared with De Burg’s. [Am. Far. Nov. 1856, page 
133.] _If I dared use a private letter, I could quote 
one of the most distinguisked men of our State, 
an intelligent and practical farmer, who wrote to 
me last autumn, for advice about an oo to 
his wheat crop, and incidentally remarked, that he 
had tried last summer De Burg, fish manure, ma- 
nipulated guano, and Peruvian Guano, and thus 
far, De Burg was equal to the Peruvian, pound for 
pound, on his corn. 

We want a substitute for Peruvian Guano, that 
will be more certain, and that will never exceed 
$40 per ton: If De Burg or any other man can pro- 
duce it, let him live,—yes, let him make a fortune 
in seven years, or in one, if he can. He cannot 
retail his compound for less than $40, although he 
has the command of capital, and gets bones from 
South America, and the cost of his materials, &c., 
may not exceed $30, while others, without these 
advantages, could not produce the same article for 

5. Can we trust him? This he does not ask, 

ut sells his compound to men whom we know, 
and who reject all below the standard, and thus 
the farmer is.secured. Let others go and do like- 
wise: the more competition, the better for the 
farmer. Letus encourage competition, by encour- 
aging De Burg & Co., and others that stand at the 
head of Professor Johnson’s list; but if we succeed 
in discouraging them, and condemning them purel 
because they make a profit, then no others wil 
enter the lists, for fear of being branded as extor- 
tioners. 

No one can read the paper of Professor Johnson 
referred to, without odetbian his bold, disinter- 
ested effort to set forth the truth—and his famil- 
iarity with his profession; but it requires the eye 
of an expert to appreciate the labor and patient 
investigation upon which those tables were founded 
by his pupils. 

We have no Connecticut school funds, and but 
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a few who have an ear to hear any plan to cherish | 


the buds of our budding science, that would grow 
on their native soil in Maryland. Yet a nucleus 
has been formed, even here, and agricultural chem- 
istry. and the analysis of soils and manures, is here 
studied and practiced, to some extent, by our stu- 
dents, both in the lecture room, laboratory and 
field. D. Srewarr, M. 


St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 


[For the American Farmer.]} 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


Having in my two former numbers given my 
mode of preparing and using the above fertilizer, 
I now proceed to give the results df its use. Be- 
fore doing this however, it will be necessary for 
me to give the character and condition of the soil 
upon which I operated, as well as my course of 
farming, rotation of crops, &c. 

The soil is made up of disintegrated slate, mixed 
with sand and clay, with clay sub-soil at a depth 
varying from six to fifteen inches from the surface. 
The clay of a yellow, approximating to a red co- 
lor. The growth of timber consists of black oak, 
white oak, hickory, and chestnut. The land lies 
rolling, with some meadow ground of a loamy 
character. The land swoaenad an appearance of 
almost total exhaustion, when I took possession 
of it in 1851; so completely was this the case, that 
my crop of corn the first year, though the land 
was thought the best on the farm, and was limed 
fifty bushels to the acre, did not yield me more 
than three barrels totheacre. My course of farm- 
ing was deep and thorough ploughing, and the use 
of Peruvian Guano to my wheat lands followed by 
clover the next spring. By this means I was fur- 
nished with straw as a material for manure and 
some clover. These Jands were subsequently put 
in corn in regular succession, liming them at the 
time with fifty bushels to the acre. My corn lands 
were followed by oats, then wheat, alter careful 
manuring, and clover, in which condition I per- 
mit them to remain from two to three years, either 
for pasture or hay. 

Ee trial with the super-phosphate was in 
the fall of 1852. The field above referred to as 
having yielded three barrels of corn, was broken 
up before harvest. It lay in this condition until 

ptember, when it was manured with five four 
horse loads of farm yard manure, with such scrap- 
ings as I could command about my buildings, and 
well stirred, putting in the manure upon the ground: 
In this condition I sowed my wheat and two bush- 
els and a half of the super-phosphate, harrowing 
both in together. The following spring it was 
sowed in clover and orchard grass and a part in 
timothy. The wheat was remarkable for the 
strength and cleanness of the straw, the size and 
fullness of the head ard plumpness and maturit 
ofthe grains. When cut and thrashed, the yiel 
Was twenty-one bushels and three quarts to the acre, 
weighing considerably above the standard. The 
grass. was remarkably fine, and for the land, con- 
sidered astonishing; yielding me for three succes- 
Sive years, near, if not quite, two tons of good 
hag to the acre. This field, with a very heavy 

upon it, was broken up last fall, for corn the 
coming year. This one case presents a fair spe- 
cimen of the results obtained in al] subsequent in- 
stances of the use of this article. But to test more 
fully the value of the super-phosphate, I tried the 
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I had two fields, one of them in tolerable heart 
the other exhausted, denuded, and impoverished 
to a miserable degree. Both had been limed 
bushels to the acre, and otherwise similarly cul- 
tivated, with the exception that the first named 
was in part, in clover. The first was put in oats, 
excepting the part in clover; the second being 
corn ground the previous year, was broken up be- 
fore harvest, and permitted to lie in this condition 
until fall. In September the first named field was 
manured with ten four horse loads of farm-yard 
manure, broken up, turning in the manure and 
sowed in wheat, put in with the double shovel.— 
At.the same time the other field was similarly 
managed, with the exception of putting upon it 
six loads of manure, after which two bushels and 
a half of the super-phosphate was sowed upon it, 
the wheat following, and the whole shovelled in 
together. Both fields were sown to clover the 
following spring. At harvest the most casual ob- 
server could not fail to see the difference in the 
two fields. The first looked well, but it was evi- 
dent that the second had greatly the advantage.— 
When both were gathered and thrashed, the first 
yielded eighteen, the second twenty bushels and one 
peck of superior grain The difference in the clo- 
ver was still more remarkable; that upon the séc- 
ond field being estimated at being one-third better 
than the first. 

Such has been the result of my experience in 
the use of the gage a or five years.— 
The vapors 6 yield from Peruvian Guano, has been 
fifteen bushels; that from farm yare manure alone, 
from sixteen to eighteen bushels, while the super- 
phosphate has averaged me from twenty to twenty- 
two bushels. Its effect in the growth of clover is 
most remarkable, and I am sure I am safe in say- 
ing that the yield from it is fully one-third more 
than from either of the other articles; particularly 
so of the guano. : 

These results have been thrown together hastily, 
amidst the hurry of numerous engagements. I 
know them to be under, rather than over estima- 
ted; should they subserve the interests of my fel- 
low farmers in any degree, I shall be fully com- 


pensated. 
_ THOMAS SIM. 
Libertytown, Feb. 17th, 1857. 





GUANO--SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, &e. 

[Mr. Gilmer, in forwarding $5, in advance for 
several years’ subscription, says: ‘‘At the close of 
each year’s subscription, hereafter, send my bill, 
and if I don’t remit to you the amount in time, just 
stop the next number, and I guess I’ll be after you 
in time for the next number.”’] He adds:— 


“I can’t close this without giving you an ac- 
count of my efforts at farming, and its results, to 
which I have been stimulated in part, by your use- 
ful paper, the American Farmer. j 

I have been using lime, ashes, plaster, Peruvian 
and Mexican Guanos, Bone-dust, De Burg’s Super- 
Phosphate of Lime, and salt, and am now about to 
make an experiment with saltpetre. On the crop 
of wheat seeded in 1854, I used Peruvian and Mex- 
ican Guanos, separate and mixed, ploughed in with 
a three, two and one-horse ploughs, and harrowed 
in by a large three-horse harrow, with the wheat. 
If there was any difference, it was in favor of the 





following experiment. 


harrow; that crop yielded me better than any pre- 
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’ of wheat I have ever made. Hearing a neighbor, 
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vious crop, making a fraction over seven to one, 
on a part of which I used lime, and ‘lime and ashes 
mixed, sowed by hand, I think in the last of Jan- 
uary and first of February, at the rates of from 
two to seven bushels per acre, sowed across the 
wheat and guanoed lands, to render it a fair ex- 
periment. At the time of heading out, it could be 
seen a quarter of a mile off, to the very line where 
the lime stopped; the wheat on the limed part be- 
ing from six ‘to eight inches the highest, but few 
if any, underling heads. I have always since put 
in my guano, together with my wheat, by the har- 
row and cultivator, to a good account. 

On the crop of tobacco made in 1855, I used a 
ton of guano alone, in the drill, at the rates of 
about 150 Ibs. co acre; the land being previously 
well prepared by the ploughs, harrows and rollers; 
then laid off the rows 3} feet apart, with a one- 
horse plough, just deep enough to see and hold 
the guano, in which I scattered the guano, then 
listed over it with a two-horse plough, on which I 
set my plants 3 feet apart, and so worked the crop 
as not to disturb the guano. This idea | got from 
my neighbor and friend, Mr. Thomas Garland, 
who is one of our best tobacco growers. It was 
the best crop of tobacco I have ever. raised; the 
guanoed and drilled part of the crop beating my best 
farm-pen manured lot, hilled up in the old-fashion- 
ed y On a portion of this drilled lot, I ap- 
plied lime (about 20 bushels per acre), in February 
and March, and in May, the guano: where the 
lime and guano was applied, it was the best tobacco. 

On the crop of aes seeded in 1855, I applied 
six tons of Peruvian Guano to 76} bushels of seed 
wheat, all harrowed in together. In the spring— 
March or April—I sowed by hand, 262 bushels of 
lime on it; had less fly, joint-worm, &c., than any 
of my neighbors, and made a little over 123 bushels 
for each one seeded. This was the very best crop 


an old tobacco planter) speak ‘in high terms of} 
Burg’s Super-phosphate of Lime and bone-dust 
on his tobacco crop, I determined to try it. I or- 
dered a ton of Peruvian Guano, and a ton each of 
De Burg’s and of bone-dust, and mixed them all 
together, except about 150 lbs. of the Peruvian 
Guano, which was applied alone. The guano 
again beat my farm-pen manure, and the manure 
beat the mixture of De Burg, bone-dust and guano, 
which satisfied me, so long as the guano acts so 
well for me, I’ll stick to it, at a fair. price, and he 
who chooses, may try De Burg and bone-dust.— 
I confess these manures. had not a fair chance, as 
I last year had an overseer who very unwisely 
rolled my tobacco lot, while too wet, with a six- 
ox roller, which caused the Iand to bake, and then 
the drought; yet the guanoed part was likewise 
dealt with, and whilst it did not do so well-as the 
year before, it acted much better than the mixture 
of the three. 
Last fall, I used ten tons of Peruvian Guano, 
a ton of De Burg’s Super-phosphate of Lime, anda 
ton of bone-dust, on the seeding of 121} bushels of 
wheat. On this crop I used them all separate and 
distinct from each other, so ds to let each speak 
for itself. So far, the guano is far ahead of the 
De Burg, and I think the De Burg a little ahead 
of. the bone-dust; both being so far in the rear of. 





the guano, I was unwilling to trust my crop to so’ 

slim.achance. I last month sowed a mixture of, 

— and plaster across the greater portion of the 
e Burg and bone-dust, just leaving enough of 


each to speak out fairly for themselves next har- 
vest. I had purchased the De Burg before I dis- 
covered its total failure on my tobacco crop, or I 
should not have gotten any more of it. 

I drill and list all my guanoed tobacco land, as 
it saves the labor of hilling by hand, and | think 
yields much better, as the guano is then never ex- 

osed to the summer’s sun. Some object to this, 
earing the wheat would be in rows. This I pre- 
vent, on high land, by ploughing across the tobacco 
rows, then harrowing upon a level, rather across 
the tobacco rows, on the flat lands; to drain it we 
are obliged to bed it, and of-course to plough with 
the tobacco rows—the wheat lands are then laid off 
across these beds, the wheat and guano sowed (for 
I always sow guano with wheat, even upon my 
tobacco lots,) then harrow also across the beds, 
which completely spreads the drilled manure; the 
water-furrows are then opened, as deep as a fresh 
point upon a three-horse plough can do it; then 
run three furrows in them with a two-horse coulter, 
and againrun the plough; then finish with shovels, 
which is the quickest and most effectual mode I 
have ever seen tried, and have never yet seen the 
first sign of the drilled guano. 

Last fall I made some rank experiments with 
lime and guano. I spread from 20 to 30 bushels 
of slaked lime upon fresh ploughed land, and har- 
rowed it in, in July and August; then sowed the 
guano and wheat in October. On one part I 
spread the like quantity of lime, sowed the guano 
and wheat, and harrowed them all in, the same 
day and together; the wheat looks as well now as 
any I have; all of this was air-slaked lime. To- 
day, I finished sowing by hand, 180 bushels of 
sifted lime, upon my 121} bushels of seeded wheat, 
and hope in the spring to sow as much more.— 
I have great faith in even this small dose of lime, 
thus applied to the growing wheat, to keep off the 
fly, and our-greater curse, the joint-worm. 

What think you of putting in oats, upon corn 
land, with a large, heavy four-horse cultivator? 


What think you of running one of these large cul- | 


tivators over our oat lands, immediately after har- 
vest, instead of ploughing in the stubble? It could 
be so quickly done, which would give the oats 
more time to grow; then plough in the green oats 
and stubble together for wheat. I put my corn 
land in oats, and the oat lands in wheat, and have 
succeeded much better on this rotation, as it en- 


ables me to seed my wheat in much better time. 


and style. . ; 
I received a letter from a friend, upon preparing 


seed wheat with saltpetre, at the trifling expense - 


of 12} cents per acre, which letter was published 
in the last September No. of the Southern Pianter, 
over the signature of ‘‘in cognito,’’ which plan I 
intended to have tried, but, unfortunately, my car- 
go of saltpetre was delayed ip Richmond, or lost 
on the way, so I did not get it until after comple- 


ting my seeding of wheat. Assoonas the weather | 


will permit, I think of mixing a few pounds of the 
saltpetre with plaster, and top-dressing a few acres 
of my wheat with it; how will it answer, think 
you? The remainder I shall try upon my corn and 
tobacco crop. ’ 

An objection to listing for tobacco, with some, 


is the great difficulty of-setting the plants at a reg-- 


ular distance. This I shall endeavor to obviate, 
by running a roller over the list, which wiil just 
cover two tobacco rows, it being just six feet io 
circumference. I'll nail cleets on, equi-distant 
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from each other, which will make the indenture | life, [ am exceedingly fond of my present situa- 
on the list ej three feet, in which I’ll stick my | tion and occupations,:and thanks to.a reasonable 
plant, which, if correctly done, I have no doubt’ share of professional reading, and constant practi- 
will be of service in two ways: it-will, by pressing, |\cal observation, I may hope, in course of time, to 
put the plants nearer the guano in the drill, and | remain but little behind: those of my neighbors, 
the plants being put in these indentures, will, in a; who were ‘“‘rocked in a sugar trough and, reared 
a them against the rays of the sun. | between the plough-handles.”* Yet notwithstand- 

Can’t T. G. C., of Prince —— county, Md., | ing present and prospective advantages, niine is 
be induced to give us the mode of his experiments | a very tedious and laborious way of getting along 
in preparing seeds, which he neglected or omitted | in the world, and:it was with no small exultation, 
to do, in his article on Preparation of Seeds, in| that I hailed’ the project, god-fathered by your late 








the January No. of your American Farmer? * 
With best wishes for your highest success, 
Very respectfully yours, 
Geo. C. Gitmer. 
Inglewood, near Carter’s Bridge, Albemarle Co,, Va. 
January 17th, 1857. 
P. S.—A neighbor and friend of mine, who is 
one of our very best farmers, has just,sent to bor- 
row of me every drawing knife I could raise.— 
Knowing him to be better supplied with all such 
articles than any other farmer | know, I asked his 
boy what on earth his master wanted with so many 
drawing knives. He said he wished to skin or 
bark his pine poles, for a tobacco house. I di- 
rected him to go back, and say to his master, if 
he would grind one of his ditching spades sharp, 
with that he could bark more logs than six men 
could with drawing knives. Simple and true as it 
is, it seems all do not know it. G. x 
[* We have a number of calls to this effect on Mr. Clem- 
som—Eps.] 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT—STOCKBREED- 
ING—VINEYARDS—SARGHO SUGAR—DAIRY 
SECRETS, &c. 

There are more Sing in skilful husbandry, 
Than are dream’d of in your economy. 


(Shakespeare—if he lived.) 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sirs :—I seldom receive a number of your 
excellent paper that does not contain one or more 
articles, on which I am tempted to vent my im- 
pressions and sentiments in a little familiar chat 
with its Editors and subscribers. I am generally 
compelled however, to deny myself this pleasure 
from the want of, Ist, the necessary leisure, and 
2d, the happy illusion of many news-paper corres- 
pore. that the world at large shares their de- 
ight in beholding their literary effusions in print. 

oreover, the consciousness of my inveterate ill 
nature, and propensity for charivaric criticism in- 
spires me very properly with a certain dose of 
caution in the exercise of my pen, to say nothing 
of a little scruple I entertain as to- whether, from 
my location and line of business, I may not appear 
somewhat of an outsider among your usual good- 
humored and able-pocketed contributors. Foral- 
though a subscriber to the ‘‘Farmer’’ for the last 
ten years, I cannot be counted strictly as one of 
that class of your readers, to which your valuable 
paper, under its expansive title, is more especially 

levoted and adapted. 

For ten years past I have been engaged here in 
establishing a colony of settlers in a comparative 
wilderness, and during the last five years have em- 
ployed myself more particularly in clearing away 
the primeval forests and preparing the luxuriant 
Virgin soil for the grazing and stock-breeding busi- 
hess, in which branches | have hardly made more 
than a beginning. Although born in a more ge- 





| Guano Convention, to petition the competent au- 
| thorities for the establishment of a federal ‘‘De- 
| partment of Agriculture.’’ You will perceive at a 
glance, Messrs. Editors, the innumerable advanta- 
ges which myself and neighbors will reap from 
such a paternal institution. If you have ever been 
in this region of country, you know it is very hilly, — 
heavily timbered, and more or less beautified with 
roots, rocks, stumps and other little features of 
nature of like comfort to the ploughman, and must 
haye come to the conclusion, that by the time the 
pioneer has cleared an acre of such land, and raised 
a crop of cofn on it, he has pretty well paid for 
both. These obstacles cannot fail to attract the 
early attention of the contemplated Department. 
It will be but a small matter to level off these hills 
a little, and to kill two birds with one stone by 
distributing the rich surplus soil, rocks, and timber, 
among other regions East and West of us destittte 
of such resources, and all this without exporting 
a solitary American dollar to Peru or any other 
such foreign, and unthanktul places. 

If perchance a seeming shade of presumption in 
my expéctations should suggest to the customers 
| of Barreda & Bro. the question : why I do not get 
| out of the way of the obstacles above dénounced, 
| by ss to a better country, I would simply 
reply that: ‘*de — non est disputandum,’’ and 
' shall not retort by commenting upon their attach- 
ment to their own much endeared ancestral acres ; 
although many of these were never hinted by 
Providence for anything but goat-walks and brick- 
yards, or were reduced to that condition by a pro- 
cess of things scrupulously foreign to’any hint of 
Providence whatever. On the contrary, the task 
of oe their wasted inheritance, and of re- 
oe their native State, is a noble one, and 

eserves every commendation, but—if they cannot 
accomplish it without importing annually millions 
worth of bird lime from the South Pacific, and 
creating a special ‘‘Federal’’ secretaryship of 
— (‘Sor whatever else you may call the thing, 
or 





* * . o . 


a rose, 
By any other name would smell az sweet,)”’ 


it becomes a question for the national economist, 
and for old school farmers whose system provides 
for its own manure, to what extent they are en- 
titled to the complimentary epithets of ‘‘intelli- 
gent farmers, public spirited citizens, and patriotic 
gentlemen,’’ which editorial courtesy generally 
refixes to their names in the mention of their 
iterary effusions or professional achievements. 
You see, Messrs. Editors, I was right in mistrust- 
ing my temper; there Iam on my high horse al- 
ready; so I had better put the saddle on another 
one, as it is wondrous seldom that offensive remarks 
get credit for good intentions. 1 should not be 
surprised if I had been suspected before now b 
‘twhom it me concern,’’ for being the individual, 





nial country, and bred to a very different mode of 


who at one of your late Society Fairs, having of- 
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fered $100 a piece for grade bull calves on exhi- 
bition, was answered by the public spirited 
owners of those ‘‘taboed’’ animals, in classical 
trans-Alleghanian, ‘“‘whare d’ye kum from’? This 
characteristic little adventure, however, did not 
happen exactly to myself, but to a friend from a 
neighboring county, and moreover I trust the like 
will not happen again very soon. If the Depart- 
ment in question knows its business, it will first 








Cane, I am inclined to believe it a valuable acqui- 
sition to our latitude, at least as a fodder crop, 
and as my ill luck with the Iverson Grass has not 
rescued me from my foible for new experiments, I 
have concluded to give the Chinese article an acre 
of good land for a trial next season. The Patent 
Office Report estimates the green crop of cane at 
seven tons ; Mr. Orme, of Atlanta, Georgia, who 


| advertises the Sargho Seed for sale in your De- 


decree the desired diminution in the price of the | cember No. promises us more than three times 


exotic dung which hatches the 


rovender of im- | that amount. 


How do these figures stand the test 


pons stock in your vicinity, and then, Ihope at | of Messrs. Harris and Slicer’s experiments? 


east, make it a point of common justice and de- | 
1 and patriotic stockbreeding | Calvert’s solicited reply to ‘‘Constant Reader’s”’ 


cency among nat 


magnates, not to ask more than three prices of a | inquiries in the Dai 

| quoted and translated by Mr. Ryan, says some- 
But, decidedly, I must get off that horse. Your thing about cows with swelling udders in winter- 
' time, and must have known pretty much ‘how it 


more homespun fellow-laborer in the same field. 


November No. contains under different heads, two 
references to the art of producing male or female 
animals at pleasure. I had previously heard of 
the experiment of my old countryman de Gourcy, 
and my limited observations induce me to attribute 
some foundation to his theory. I have never ta- 
ken account of the condition of my cows when 
they became pregnant, but I was struck with the 
result of the follewing observations in reference to 
young heifers, which may properly be assimila- 
ted to cows with empty bags : 

Ist year—16 heifers, by the same bull had 11 
male, 5 female calves. 

2d year—19 heifers, by the same bull had 13 
male, 6 female calves. 

3d year—7 heifers, by the same bull had 5 male, 
2 female calves. 

Accordingly, the proportion of males to females 
was for each year a fraction over 2 to 1. 

I am happy to see that you take occasional no- 
tices of the culture of the grape in the U. S. 
I regret that the complex nature of the subject 
does not permit you to treat itso extensively as 
other matters more strictly pertaining to the farm. 
If any of your readers contemplate engaging in this 
interesting branch for profit or pleasure, they will 
do well not to trust its management unreservedly 
to European’ vine dressers, recently arrived in this 
country, but to avail themselves as much as possi- 
ble of the experience of successful American wine- 
growers, such as Longworth, R. Buchanan and 
others of the same vicinity. 
the last named gentleman on the culture of the 

, is recommendable as an excellent guide to 
those who wish to make a good and safe beginning. 
It is plain and practical, just the thing for a new 
hand. On commencing my own vineyard, now 
embracing about one acre, I could not immediate- 
ly discard all my imported notions on the subject, 
but since [ modified my system of culture accord- 
ing to soil, climate, and mechanical, local pecu- 
liarities, I am warranted in the hope of producing 
as good wine as may be grown in any latitude on 
this continent. 

Iam satisfied there are within 10 miles of your 
city, many spots thrown out in commons, and appa- 
rently worthless, which converted into vineyards 
by the hands of truly public spirited and industri- 
ous men, would some day lend no inconsiderable 
aid to the cause of true and enlightened temperance 
(not abstinence,) of which I think from your oc- 
casional hints, you,are the sincere votaries and 
advocates. 

From the’ Agricultural Report of the Patent 
Office; and your own notices of the Sargho Sugar 


one with cows, slop-puckets, dairy and all? A splen- 


The little work of 





I am looking with much expectation for Mr. + 


line. Virgil, so cleverly 


was done.”’ The Alpine Dairy maids, also, have 


, from time immemorial, been celebrated for their 


skill in producing the same phenomenon, without 
ever making a mystery of the size and contents of 
their slop buckets. I thought, furthermore, that 
the plain and frequent admonitions of the ‘‘ Far- 
mer,” on the subject of gentle treatment and 
plentiful and succulent messes, had left little for 
your readers to desire under that head, But I 
may be mistaken, and if Mr, Calvert is in posses- 
sion of a magic panacea, to be given in guano-pa- 
thic doses, to keep cows to their milk, and get it 
all out of them, we cannot thank ‘‘Constant Read- 
er’’ enough for having drawn it out of him. Any 
thing at all to save time and trouble, in the fast 
age and fast country we live in. 

By the way—the chemical constituents of milk 
being known, could not milk, cream, butter, and 
cheese, be produced as good as natural, by artifi- 
cial means, so as to dispense at once and forever 


did problem for the first Davy or Liebig in kids, 
destined to graduate in your contemplated Agri- 
cultural College. I presume you intend to raise 
your own State Chemists hereafter? 

My paper is coming to an end, and your pa- 
tience has probably got there before my paper.— 
So I will close this document and the waning 
year, by wishing you, Messrs. Editors, many more 
years of health and happiness, and an ever increa- 
sing list of admiring and punctual subscribers, a- 
mong whom I shall ever remain, most sincerely, 

Your friend and obd’t serv’t, 
DoppripGe. 
St. Clara’s, 31st December, 1856. 





WYANDOTTE AND MEXICAN CORN—JAPAN | 
PEA, CHINESE SUGAR CANE—ORANGE WATER | 
MELON. 4 

To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Having experimented in the cultivation of 
several new plants the past season, I send you the” 
result, hoping it may be of interest to some of” 
your readers. 4 

_ First, ashen, in importance, is the Wyandotte. 

Corn; of three grains which I received of you, but 

one came up; that produced 7 stalks containing 

11 ears in all, 8 of which were well filled, and 8 to” 

9 inches in length; the others were small and they 

grain shrunken. The entire lot when shelled—~ 

after lying six weeks in a warm room—measured., 

23 pints; a pint weighed 13 oz. which would 

make 52 lbs. per bushel. The grains are small’ 

and hard, but not “‘flinty,”’ as stated by some, and: 
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would, no doubt, make a fine, smooth meal, but 
would hardly answer for hommony. The plant 
grew about 8 feet high; the stalks were perfect— 
not suckers—and of uniform height. The seed 
was planted in a rich garden bed, and well hoed. 
I think this corn will prove a valuable acquisition. 

I also received of you a package of the New 
Mexican White Flint Corn, which produced fine 
ears and large grains as hard as a gunflint. I had 
a few ears of it boiled in a green state for the 
table, and it proved so delicious that I carefully 
saved the entire product of the patch for planting 
next year. It will make superior hommony, but 
is rather too hard for meal. 

I also obtained, through the strenuous efforts of 
a friend in Washington, a small quantity of the 
seed of the Chinese Sugar Cane. This was planted 
on the 24th of May in well-manured soil. The 
seed was long in coming up, and the young plants 
looked oy | elicate; but after reaching the height 
of a foot they became stout and vigorous. e 
strongest canes grew 12 feet high, and were, at 
maturity, 1} inches in diameter three feet above 
the ground. The juice in the canes is abundant, 
and flows out upon the slightest pressure. Of the 
quantity of sugar to be obtained from it, I can 
say nothing; but that the plant can be grown and 
matured in this latitude is beyond a doubt. 

I received from a friend in Pennsylvania a few 
seeds of the Japan Pea, which were planted as 
directed in arow one foot apart. The plants grew 
3 feet high, and threw out branches on all sides. 
Seven plants produced 1 pint of dry peas. . 

I also made an experiment in growing the 
Orange Water Melon which was entirely success- | 
ful. The seed was planted the last week in April! 
in hills of well-rotted yard manure, covered with 


has just been elected President of the Philadelphia 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, and who has 
for years been the V. President for Pennsylvania, 
of our Md. State Agr. Society. This augurs well 
for the enterprize, as one-half of the battle in es- 
tablishing such a company, is to have men of 
well known character to conduct its affairs. 
Philadelphia, January 12th, 1857. 

To the Editers of the American Farmer: 

Gentlemen :—In the last nuniber of your valua- 
ble journal, you allude to the movement now 
making for establishing manufactories of artificial 
guano from the blood and offals of animals, treated ‘ 
with sulphuric acid, and mixed with phosphate 
of lime—thus obtaining, without any extraneous 
matter, such as gravel, earth, &c., all the valuable 
components of the best Peruvian guano, in a 
purer and more concentrated form. 

Having expressed an intention of making inqui- 
ries with a view to inform your readers further 
on the subject, I take the liberty of offering you 
the following information, being myself the prin- 
cipal share holder in the American patent:— : 

A Mr. Odam, manufacturing. chemist in Eng- 
land, patented there, some five years ago, the 
treatment of the blood of animals with sulphuric 
and other acids, which were found to suspend all 
the elements of putrefaction and hold the dried 
matter ready for decomposition when brought in 
contact with the elements of the soil. He mixed 
his nitrogenous matter, so obtained, with phos- 
phate of Rime, which acted upon by the sulphuric 


acid, formed a nitrogenous super-phosphate of the 
most powerful kind. 


La Pierre Hore, 





two inches of earth; it came up in a few days, the 
vines produced abundantly, the melons varying 
from 4 to 10 inches in diameter. They exceed in| 
flavor anything in the melon line I ever tasted, | 
and when the rind is skilfully removed no fruit | 
can look more beautiful. 

Those of your readers, Messrs. Editors, who, 
wish a few seed. of either of the. above plants, | 
— the Japan Pea,) can obtain them by ad- 
ressing me, and enclosing a postage stamp. 

Yours, respectfully, 
. W. Sweeny. 

Buchanan, Md. 





NEW FERTILIZER—IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

We nhoticed in Jan. No., ‘‘animportant movement,” 
relative to the establishment of a manufactory of a 
manure, which it was supposed would supercede 
the use of Peruvian guano—we have since received 
the following communication on the subject, to- 
gether with a copy of the Prospectus of the Phila- 
delphia Co., and other particulars, which those in- 
terested can examine at our office. It willbe seen 
that it is contemplated to establish a branch of the 
factory in this city, where no doubt a larger 
amount of the article will be sold than at any 
other place. As before remarked, the superin- 
tendance of the Philadelphia factory is to be en- 
trusted to Jaron Clement, Esq., of that city, a gen- 
‘fleman well and favorably known to the agricultu- 
tists of Maryland and other Southern States, who 


Mr. Odam manufactured and sold the first year 
5000 tons of this material. It gave universal sat- 
isfaction, surpassing Peruvian guano in its effects, 
whenever placed in competition with it. 

The result was, such an overwhelming demand 
for it, the following year, as quite surpassed Mr, 
Odam’s means. He then formed a Company upon 
the direction of which he succeeded in placing 
many farmers; thus securing the entire confidence 
' of the agriculturists, who knew themselves to be per- 
| fectly safe in such hands, Mr. Jonas Webb, the 
| most eminent sheep breeder in the world, (as well 
| known in this country as in England,) and who 
copes five hundred acres of sweet turnips yearly 

or his own consumption, was elected airman 
of the Company and remains so still. They paid 
the patentee ten thousand poundssterling (£10,000) 
for an exclusive license to work his patent, a8 apr 
pears by the official account published under the 
joint stock act, and paid him aroyalty of two shil- 
ings per ton upon all the manure thus made.— 
Their fertilizer was pried last yar to. upwards 
of one hundred and fifty thousand acres of land. 

Myself an agriculturist, farming 800 acres of my 
own land in Scotland, I tried, and was much sur- 
prised at the effects of this manure, so far exceed- 
ing in its results those of guano. 

subsequently made an arrangement with Mr. 
Odam, to patent his process in this country. On 
applying for a patent here, I was unable to pro- 
cure one in consequence of Dr. Hare of Philadel- 
phia, having patented, two years before the date 
of Mr. Odam’s patent, the treatment of the ‘‘soft 
parts’’ of animals with sulphuric or other acids or 





with “‘copperas or other salts.’’ 
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. Both Mr. Odam and Dr. Hare disclaim the treat- 
ment of bones, or the hard parts of animals with 
acids, but one claims for treating the ‘‘blood,’’ the 
other for treating the ‘‘soft parts.”” 

After taking the opinions of the best counsel in 
the country, and being advised that Dr. Hare’s 
was a perfectly good and valid patent, which could 
not be disturbed, I found myself constrained to make 
an arrangement with Dr. Hare, which I accom- 
plished, obtaining from him an assignment of his 
patent. I am led to understand that certain par- 
ties are now manufacturing a manure in which 
blood and sulphuric acid are used, but I have not 
as yet, direct evidence of the fact; such a manu- 
facture is in violation of Dr. Hare’s patent, and 
renders the sellers, the consumers, and the manufac- 
turers equally liable for damages. 

It is the intention of the patentees to create four 
Companies aly, for manufacturing in the United 
States, one in New York, one in Baltimore, one 
in Philadelphia, and one in Boston. The city of 
Boston will furnish 30,000 tons of blood and offal 
per annum; the city of Philadelphia will furnish 
60,000 tons annually; [am not aware of what we 
may calculate upon in N. Y. and Baltimore. I have 
the certificates of Dr. Hayes of Boston, and of 
Professors Booth and Frazier, of Philadelphia, 
which appear in the prospectus of the Philadel- 
phia Co. which I enclose. . 

I proceed in a few days to N. York, after I or- 
ganize a Company there, I shall visit Baltimore 

or the same purpose; our manure will be sold at 
r ton of Ibs. . x 

Although myself from England, 5 bee J are 
Americans. My father being a New Bedford man, 
and my mother from Nantucket; my. name may 
not be unknown to you as the brother of Mr. 
Francis Rotch of Morris (formerly called Butter- 
nuts, N. York State,) who was one of the earliest, 
if not the first importer of short horned stock in 
America. ; 

I have undertaken the introduction of this ma- 
nure into the United States, satisfied of its superi- 
ority over all other artificial manures; from prac- 
tical experiments, myself, and the observation 
of five years trial in England, I believe it will ef- 
fect highly beneficial sanatary results in your 

large towns and prove a great boon to your agri- 
culturists, and a very profitable investment to the 
manufacturer. As you will see by the accompany- 
ing prospectus, in order to meet the present state 
of the money market, the smallest possible amount 
of capital will be called for in Philadelphia, and suf- 
ficient merely to make and introduce it next sea- 
son, to a small extent, which is all that time will 
admit of. Wherever it is once introduced it will 
advertise itself. 

I shall be happy to furnish you any further par- 
ticulars, and am, 


Your most ob’t serv’t, Tuomas D. Rorcn. 





Burninc Fiuips.—A correspondent of the Ohio 
Cultivator writes to the editor for a formula for 
making ‘‘Fluid’’ to burn in lamps. To which the 


editor very sensibly replies, ‘If our correspon- 
dent means by ‘*Fluid,’” Camphene, Phosgene, and 
other villainous inventions for setting women and 
children on fire, we have no advice to give. 
That is a capital definition of all ‘‘Fluids’’ for 
burning in lamps—*‘ Villainous inventions for set- 


” 
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DE BURG’S SUPER-PHOSPHATE vs. GUANO. 
Lone Marsn, Queen Anne Co., mt 
February 16th, 1857. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: ‘ 
GenTLEMEN,—In answer to the enquiry some 
time since in your valuable paper, as to the efficacy 
of the various fertilizers now in use, I will give 
you my experience with De Burg’s Super-Phos- 
phate. 
In the fall of 1854, my son James used one bag 
on his wheat, and it had a good effect. Inthe fall 
of 1855, he used it again on wheat, and the differ- 
ence between it and No. 1 Peruvian Guano, along 
side, was not perceptible. My brother-in-law, 
Col.. Joel Thomas, also used it in the fall of 1855 
on wheat, side by side with No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
and we could not a any difference between 
it and guano, either in the growth or yield of 
wheat. [ used De Burg on rye in 1855, and found 
considerable increase in my crop. I also used it 
on my corn last spring, and notwithstanding I 
thought it prevented the first planting from coming 
up, and the worms destroyed the second planting, 
I made more corn on the same field than I ever 
made before. I also tilled a small sedge field, and 


and that where I applied De Burg was double the 
other in quantity and quality. I purchased about 
10 tons last fall and used it on wheat. 

Yours, &c. James Merrick. 


COVERING OF WHEAT WITH SNOW. 


(The writer had in a previous note, given us his 
views upon this question—and now renews the sub. 
ject:] 

My theory of the effect of snow on growing 
wheat, is sustained by my own experience, a 
that of many old-farmers and close observers, and 
is worthy, I think, of consideration. If this pro- 
tection would remain until all risk from severe 
frosts in spring, was over, I grant you it would 
prove beneficial; but it does not, and generally has 





growing and tender state, during the winter months, 
only to disqualify it for encountering exposure to 
severe frosts in the spring, which penetrate the soil 
to greater depth, when this has been kept open by 
a heavy covering of snow, and rendered moist by 
its absorption in the thaw, than when the surface 
is frozen, and the earth about the roots of the 
plants kept dry, and consequently less conductive 
of frost. 

The causes of injury to growing grain lie less 
above, than below the surface. In the first it- 
stance severe frests may nip off that — of 
the plant which appears above ground, with 
more permanent effect than having it eaten off 
sheep; a process often attended with benefit, as 
consolidates the soil, and occasions the plants t 
tiller; but, in the last, the ground is thrown 
and the plant with it, and wen the one dries 
subsides, the other is left with the roots ex 
from which the winds of March and April sweep 
the greater portion of the nutriment essential 
their support. I may be in error, but my obset 
vation leads me to prefer having the ground abe 
my wheat frozen, from the commencement of 
ter to its close, to having it subjected to the alte 
nations of freezing and thawing, as must be 
case in aclimate like ours, where the changes frow 





ting women and children on fire.”’ 


intense cold, toa mild temperature are so sud 
and frequent. Yours, . B. B 
Ellendale, Va., Feb. 11, 1857. 





had enough De Burg to go on about one-half of it, 


g@a—-e er ereawacuua.. 





the effect. of a hot bed, to keep the wheat in a. 
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GREASING LEATHERS. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer :— 


GenTLemen:—IJn the Farmer of this month, 
among other matters, you call the attention of my 
agricultural friends to the care of their gear. 

Having a practical knowledge of the subject, I 
write you a few lines. All leather should be 
washed with tepid water and soap, free of dirt, 
and scraped of all gummy matter, and well satu- 
rated with water; then apply the grease, and hang 
up in a house where it is warm enough to keep it 
soft. When thoroughly dry, rub off the residuum 
with a rag, else it will catch the dust, and cause 
the leather to break. The best oil for the purpose 
is neat’s foot, next cod liver, but the most easily 

ot at, and wer the cheapest, is fresh butter 
(without salt).. Greasing in the usual way with 
whale oil, is absolutely injurious. If the farmer 
would buy two pairs of boots, instead of one, and 
wear them alternate weeks, “ee the followin 
compound both for uppers and soles; washing o 
the mud, and dampening the leather before the ap- 
plication, he will have dry feet, and find his two 
pairs equal to four in durability:—Take 1 pound 


fresh butter, 14 Ib. of tallow, '} pint of tar, and 


warm them over the fire till thoroughly mixed.— 
Set it by for use, and apply it cold. In moderate 
weather, hangup the bootsto dry. Ifhe desires to 
polish them for church (where every farmer ought 
to be aregular attendant) let him first put ona thin 
coating of his wife’s starch, and: applying the 


_ blacking on that, he will have a polish. 


‘Baltimore, Feb. 10, 1857. FarRMER. 
We commend the above as coming from the best 
authority.— Eps. 





PROTECTION FROM DROUGHT. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


Permit me to make one suggestion for your paper 
in regard to the protection of crops on a small 
seale from drought, which my observation of the 
past season has taught me. During the summer 
while it was very dry, I observed a vine to spring 
up through a bed of corn stalks, several inches 
deep, in a spot where a lot of cattle had been 
foddered the past winter; and wher the drought 
had reached its highest point in August, and every 
thing else was perishing around it, this vine con- 
tinued to grow with remarkable freshness: and 
vigor; I opened the stalks and discovered the 
secret,—the ground was as moist as if there had 
just been a fine shower,—the stalks had prevented 
the evaporation of the moisture by the rays of the 
sun, and there was a sufficiency of dampness 
during the whole season to have produced a fine 
crop, so far as the covering extended. Now, 
why can we not cover our gardens hereafter en- 
tirely over in this manner with stalks, straw, 
leaves, &c., and thereby even in the dryest years 
secure a good crop of vegetables. D. E. D 

Please state in your next, what is the best dis- 
position we can make of leached ashes on a farm. 
Are they valuable as a manure forcorn? and if so, 
how should they be applied? 

Shelbysville, Ky., Jan. 8, 1857. 

Leached ashes are good for corn—mix half and 
half with plaister, and put a small handfull to the 


hill. They are excellent on grass land.—Eds. 





REVOLUTION IN PERU. 

We are watching, with much interest, the revo- 
lutionary movement in Peru, in hopes that some 
change may be effected, by which the present ini- 
quitous monopoly in the great staple of that country, 
shall be agne away. But we suppose that it will 
be most likely to result in driving one swarm away 
already gorged with the spoils, to make room for 
another more hungry, to prey upon their own peo- 
ple as well as ours.. From what we can gather, 
the possession of the Guano islands, and the op- 
portunity of having the pickings and ‘‘stealings,’’ 
as one of our commercial papers terms it, is prob- 
ably the real bone of contention among these 
patriots. 

At the latest dates, the revolutionists had gained 
possession of the Chincha Islands, as they had 
before of nearly all the outer ports, and the present 
government was expected shortly to be dissolved, 
and the leaders of the revolutionary party to ob- 
tain the entire control of the national affairs. On 
the occasion of taking possession of. the Chinchas, 
a manifesto was issued to the foreign ministers at 
Peru, in which it was promised that no change 
would take place in the manner of conducting the 
business at the Islands. 

Although we had but few data on which to 
form an opinion, we have been apprehensive that 
our American interests Lave: not been properly 
cared for by our Minister to Peru, otherwise some 
change, mutually beneficial for both countries, 
might have been long since effected. And we now 
find that a strong memorial] has been forwarded to 
our government at Washington, by the American 
residents of Peru, against the continuance of Mr. 
Clay as our representative at that court. This re- 
monstrance is signed by 144 Americans, and a 
large mass of evidence is appended, in support of 
the complaints made by the petitoners for the re- 
moval. These complaints are summed up under 
the following heads:—. 

‘*Ist. That he is indolent, cold and indifferent 
to the rights of his countrymen, and entirely taken 
up with the follies and customs of the benighted 
people of Peru. His honor and dignity are so 
gompromised with the government of Peru, that it is 
impossible for him to represent an adverse interest.— 
3d. He is wanting in ability and patriotism, pos- 
sessing none of the qualifications requisite to the 
representation of a great nation. 4th. He is anti- 
national in all his sympathies and tendencies, ever 
turning a deaf ear to the entreaties of his country- 
men for protection. 5th. He has permitted Amer- 
ican citizens, knowing them to be innocent, to rot 
and die in prison, denying them the protection of 
his flag. 6th. He wilfully neglects the interests 
of his country, by suffering the treaty between 
Peru and the United States to be daily violated, 
and the rights and liberties of his countrymen sac- 
rificed with impunity by the Peruvian government. 
7th. He refuses to collect just claims against Peru, 
known to be just, treating with indignity, neglect 
and indifference, Americans reduced to poverty 
by the Peruvian government.”’ 
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It is added that ‘farther evidence, sworn to by exposed to the coldest weather ever felt in this re- 
the witnesses giving it, goes to show that Mr. Clay gion, -_ the top of the soil ey to the pace 
; . +.) | posed places, so as to cover up the young wheat.— 
is a receiver of gifts from the government to which The ane Wheel say do well, but dere fo a'geed 


he is accredited, and, in general, of such a char- deal up late in this region.” Z 
acter as renders him an unworthy representative of The Republican, published at Culpepper C. H., 


the Uiited States ‘abroed. If but hal§ which is Va., says thata great deal of the wheat in that - 


reer oe a et corp wher pd county has been killed by the intense cold weather. 
Sees eee eee Se | Some farmers estimate the damage at two-thirds the 


tention of the government. | i ey: 
AD edenter ewltien has been forwarded, but it is | CTP» though the editor hopes for a better exhibit in 
‘the spring. 


said that of the 24 who signed it, only seven are | The Predesiahsbutg Recevden, cape: 


American citizens. . | ‘Previous to the snow, the fields sowed with 
As before intimated, we know but little of the | wheat seemed to have suffered greatly from the 
facts in the case, but it will no doubt be to the in-' cold. We hear of whole regions of country where 


terest of the country for a change, under the in- | the wheat, in the fall bore every prospect of a fine 
coming administration of our government, and we 
sincerely hope, that some practical common-sense | 
man will be found, well acquainted with the im-| 


crop, which now have the appearance of commons, 
with the grass killed by the frost,.and without a 
vestige of verdure upon them.” 

We have many letters containing similar state- 


portance of the question of this guano trade, to ments to the above, but we still hope that the result 
represent our country at Lima. The subject is/ wij] not be found as bad as anticipated by the 
better understood in Maryland and Virginia, than | writers—indeed, since the snow and ice has dis- 
elsewhere, and we earnestly trust that Mr. Buchan- | appeared, we have reason to believe that the damage 


an will find among his friends and supporters in 
one of these States, a man of the right stamp fer | 
this mission, for we doubt if any other is of more 
importance to the interests of a large portion of 
the country than this. 





THE GROWING WHEAT. - 4 

The unprecedented cold winter has, we have rea- 
son to fear, been very unfavorable for the growing 
grain.. We have heard many complaints upon the 
subject during the past month. AA letter to the edi- 
tors, from New Kent Co., Va., says:— ° 

“The weather since the first January has been 
unprecedentedly bad, certainly worse than I ever ex- 
perienced in my life. I fear the wheat crop has 
been very materially injured, as the snow, though 
very deep in places, afforded but little protection to 
it, as the fall of snow was accompanied with such a 
heavy wind, as to leave the wheat fields naked, and 
exposed to the frosts and intense cold. In fact, 
during the month of December, we had a great deal 
of windy weather, which left the wheat on all light 
land very much exposed. What may be the result, 
is in the future; but the prospects are by no means 
flattering and encouraging to the hopes of the far- 
mer. We are necessarily very backward in our 
preparations for the corn crop.’’ 

Another from King & Queen Co., Va., writes us, 
under date of February 3: 

‘“We have just passed through one of the severest 
seasons ever experienced by the oldest inhabitants 
in this region, and very much fear the wheat has 
been seriously injured.” 

Another letter from same county, and date, says: 

*‘We have had since first January freezing weath- 
er, with the exception of only a few days with us, 
rains and almost constant hard winds. The wheat, 
therefore, was poorly prepared to stand the snow- 
storm of the 18th January, as the roots were already 
exposed. Such was the wind then, that at least 





one-half of the wheat fields were left bare of snow; 


anticipated to the grain is over estimated. 


Preparation of Tobacco for Market. 
In late numbers of our paper, the attention of 
planters has been called to the advantage of pay- 


|ing more attention to the manner of preparing 


their crop for market, as the appearance of the 
sample has frequently as much to do in effecting a 
good price, as the quality. From a circular from 
D. T. Williams, Esq.,a tobacco factor in Rich- 
mond, we copy the following advice upon this sub- 
ject. He says that the stock is probably very de- 
cidedly less than on first January, 1856, and the 
demand for all grades greater, and that tobacco” 
will rule high during the present year. He adds: © 
‘*As far as can be ascertained, most of the crop — 
now on hand was cut green; this portion of the 
crop should be prized in pliant order and quite. 
hard. This will, in a great measure, neutralize 
the bad effects; and for such qualities, as also Lugs 
and Inferior Grades, I would advise early deliv- 
eries. That intended for shipping should be care- 
fully assorted, neatly managed, and prized ve 
straight, in good dry order, to weigh 1,500 to 1,650; 
this adds very materially to the sale of it, and this, 
class will sell at any time during the year. (Have 
our hogsheads made.very strong.) That designed 
or manufacturing purposes, will command finé, 
prices, especially the Yellow Wraprer, a fair por-_ 
tion of which it was my good fortune to sell last 
season. Filling classes should be prized in safe” 
order, and to average 1,200 pounds. The Yellow 
Wrapper should be managed with great care, and 
nicely packed in small tierces or boxes, to weig 
from 200 to 400 lbs., the prices for which may bé | 
safely estimated at from $40 to $100 per 100 lbs, 
Owing to the limited supplies of this class hereto- 
fore received in this market, a large number of) 
our manufacturers have been debarred from using. 
it; but I am gratified to state, that a very decid 
disposition is manifested to increase this branch: 
It is considered a fair estimate that the Lug por 
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_ tion of a fine crop does not exceed one-fifth, con- | either cotton would get to such a price that those 
. sequently, I unhesitatingly recommegd to planters | who were the weakest must stop their work and 
a having fine crops, to decline offers of $20 per 100 | an immense number of people be thrown out of 
d pounds, average, and for very fine crops, with a | employment, or otherwise the entire stock of cot- 
great deal of yellow wrapper, I would advise them | ton would be exhausted. . What, then, was to ‘be 
to decline $25. These are not idle calculations, | done? Ten years ago they in that room had re- 
"9 but facts based upon my actual sales of last sea- | flected on what was now approaching. Africa, 
at § son, and the prospeet this season is deridedly'| Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal and the 
r. more flattering. The advance in Manufactured | West Indies had all been spoken of, and in time 
a Tobacco is very decidedly greater in inferior | those places would, no doubt, supply this country 
grades. This truth should be conclusive, and serve | with cotton. 
in to check the disposition to average sales; and I; ‘The East India Company ought long ago to 
trust my friends emp J will let nothing deter | have made that country a cotton-producing coun- 
them from trying this market this season. Deliver | try; and if India had been in the hands of the Yan- 
th the fine yellow in May. and June, July at farthest. | kees, it would long ago have been such. [Re- 
he The market may now be considered as opened.— | newed cheers.] There was land enough in the 
re Only inferior grades are offering, which have com- | East Indies to grow all the cotton that was wanted 
ne manded high prices.”’ here, and it was the duty of the company to 
i facilitate its growth. [Hear, hear.) He did not 
a ff Cotton in Europe—Important Facts for the consider- | S2Y it was the company’s duty to grow it them- 
ation of Cotten Growers. selves, but it was their duty to aid in its production, 
: by making roads and supplying the means of 
te- At the annual meeting of the Manchester (Eng.) | irrigation so as to make the land available, and 
ult Commercial Association, held in January, the | this they had neglected todo, [Hear, hear.]” 
he annual report was read by the President, in which BREADSTUFFS IN EUROPE. 
lis- it was stated that the exports of England hadin-| ‘The Mark Lane (Eng.) Express, of 5th Feb., the 
ge J creased to the close of the war, by £20,000,000, | most reliable source of information in Great Bri- 
amounting during the year to £115,000,000, thus ' tain on the subject, presents the following review 
showing their commercial and manufacturing Pros- | of the British Corn Trade, for the year 1856: 
“Wa perity; but there was one cloud which darkened| «Another year has just closed upon us, and pla- 
| it, and to which he regretted having to refer. ced its important records on the scroll of Time. 
= ‘He alluded to the probable distress which was | lts commencement was characterized by the lodg- 
10 ff likely to be felt, and before long too, in this com- | ment of the allied armies on Russian soil, with gi- 
the § munity and the manufacturing districts, from the | g20tic preparations for a renewal of the colossal 
1g a §f inadequate supply of the raw material which af- struggle in the opening spring: all pacific counsels 
rom § forded employment toa vast number of the inhabi- being well nigh considered impossible. But on 
‘ch- § {ants of that district. From 1847 to 1856 the | the elapse of seventeen days, a rumor became gen- 
imports of cotton from the United States into | eral that Austrian intervention had commenced, 
sub- § England had doubled. In 1847 the imports were | Which however, was as generally distrusted.— 
de- § 1,234,000 bales, and in 1856, 2,467,000 bales; but | Still, these reports coming when prices were at 
the. § in the face of this, such was the progress of British | about their highest point, viz., 76s. 10d. per quar- 
.cco Manufactures and the extension of their cotton | ter, produced an immediate effect throughout the 
dds: § de, that whereas at the end of 1846 the stock country, from which the markets did not recover 
"00 hand at Liverpool was 450,000 bales, or twenty | till the smallness of stocks towards harvest, and 
crop Bweeks’ consumption—in ten years afterwards, | the heavy and devastating rains which then occur- 
the that was in 1856, with an import of 2,467,000 | red, sent the averages up to 77s. 10d. on the 7th of 
juite’ B bales, they ended the year with a stock on hand at | August. From that point, with fluctuations vary- 
alize Liverpool of only 332,000 bales, or eight weeks’ , ing from 1s. to 5s. weekly they have at last reced- 
mT consumption. ' ed to 59s. 8d. per qr. The reduction traceable to 
2S. ° 


“The estimated crop from America this year | the effect of peace amounted to about 10s. per qr., 
was only 3,000,000, and at the present rate of con-, and transpired in the course of three weeks in Feb- 


sumption we could not, with that estimate, have | rary. e estimate the remaining difference of 7s. 


anything to spare in hand at the end. of the year, | = qr., to the generally inferior condition and 
for at the present time the United States and the | damage of the last year’s crop. The spring open- 
continent were using as.much cotton as Great | ed with some fears as to the ravages of insects on 
Britian herself. This, then, was a serious ques- | the growing plants; but these reports happily i 
tion. (Hear, hear.] How were they here to pro- plied to certain localities only, and there was little 
vide for the contingency to which he had alluded? | uneasiness on any score, except as to the holding 
The manufacturer here had been in the ‘habit of | 0Ut of stocks till harvest, even with the most liber- 
putting himself into a railway train, going down | 2! importations from America and the opportune 
to Liverpool and telling his broker to buy him so | 2id of Russian supplies. On this head we admit- 

much cotton; but if this state of affairs to which | ted our doubts, and did our best to secure a suffi- 

we have alluded should be realized, what was to | cient supply; while the fact that the weekly sales 

done? | noted at the close of August amounted to’no more 

“He believed that if all the spindles now in | than 40,895 qrs. fully justified the views we enter- 

operation continued going, and those additional | tained, for they were then little more than half . 
ones which he (the chairman) knew were to be the quantity of the. previous season. As harvest 

‘et in motion should be in use, there would not be | time drew nigh, an almost tropical heat pr oduced 

tbale of cotton in Liverpool at the end of 1857. | 2 Simultaneous ver kines of the grain throughout 

ear, hear.]} The consequence would be that | two-thirds of the kingdom. The first gatherings 
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_ .bad an Australian dryness, and a complete change 


to lower prices was in prospect, when down pour- 
ed the rain upon the ripening corn. Yet while we 
deplore the measure of injury done especially in 
Scotland and the North, the nation pays but a 
moderate price for the necessaries of life; and our 

icultural friends in the South, though somewhat 


disappointed are not without fair remuneration.— 


The stores of Russia availing till the new and 
abundant crop of America was gathered, millers 
have been at no loss as to the management of our 


own crop, which hitherto being only worked off in, 
moderate quantities will be more serviceable after’ 


March. As to future prices we are inclined to 
consider them more susceptible of improvement 
than otherwise—the whole world having com- 
menced its consumption with little if anything be- 


yond a year’s produce as its dependence. The. 


crops of Spain and Portugal have proved an al- 
most entire failure, those of Italy scarcely reach- 
ing to its necessities, France being certainly 
short, as well as Belgium and:the Baltic. Rus- 
sia itself not over-abundant, and America alone 
in a condition to meet serious claims, which have 
been so freély met already, that New York has 
not been so bare for years.. Our own crop too, as 
a whole, being deficient, notwithstanding the ex- 
tended growth of wheat, there promises now to be 
but little surplus at the season’s end: while, there- 
fore, we indulge in no apprehensions, we feel re- 
minded of our dependence upon that Being who 
feeds the sparrow and sustains the world, and con- 
gratulate our common humanity that the ‘goodness 
of God endureth continually.’ ”’ 
NEW STRAWBERRY. 
We have neglected heretofore to notice a new 


seedling strawberry, raised by Mr. Charles A. Pea- 
body, of Columbus, Ga. We have a beautiful 
colored representation of the plant and fruit, sent 
us by that gentleman. He says, “It is-of the 
largest size, measuring six or seven inches in 
circumference; it is of a beautiful form, attached 
to the calyx by a polished coral neck without 
seeds; rich, deep crimson color; fruit borne on tall 
footstalks, of most exquisite pine flavor; flesh 
firm, melting and juicy; and bears transportation 
better than any strawberry ever yet cultivated.” 





Mr. P. offers plants for sale at $5 per dozen, 


provided he gets one thousand subscribers; other- 
wise he will sell none. Pers#ns subscribing will 
receive a colored plate’ of the vine and fruit by 
return mail, and as soon as the number of sub- 
scribers are made up, they will be notified, and 
the money can then be sent, and plants forwarded 
by mail. 

Weights of Short-horn Cattle, sold by C. Hill, Esq., 

to E. E. Locke, Esq., of Lewis, Pa. 

Annie, at 3 years and 4 months old, weighed 
1290 lbs —her calf re 14th Dec. weighed 97 
Ibs. same morning. Webster, bull, 17 months old, 
weighs 1000 Ibs. 

r. A. Harshberger, of M’Veytown, Pa. has a 
Durham and Devon Cow, (age not given,) which 
weighed 1630 Ibs., whose calf when dropped 
weighed 104 lbs. Mr. H. thinks this can’t be beat 
in his State. 
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FLORIGULTURE—MARCH, 1857. = 
Prepared for the American Farmer, by John Feast, Florist. 7 
As the season advances, look over the stock of we 
plants, and see if you are likely to fall short of: an wl 
you would like to put out, if so, it is time enoug tra 
to take off cuttings, and put into heat, and they 
will soon strike root; Verbenas, Petunias, Cupheas, | °' 
and such plants, flower well in the borders in sum- nol 
mer. Haye the early annual plants potted off in’ sug 
readiness to plant out as soon as the weather Will |), 
— by this means, a perpetual bloom will be . 
ept up during the season, or until those sown in, | Sta! 
the open borders flower; these, and the, other green- | eve 
house plants, turned out in the borders, make a fine | cor 
display the entire summer and fall months along: | ,,.. 
with the Dahlia, which it is now time to bring for- gi 
ward, if an early bloom is desired, by placing a few have 
on bottom heat to forward their growth, and have - | ever 
them potted off to plant ont about the middle of | esta) 
May—at the same time plant out the roots not for- le f 
warded, which are intended for a late bloom—pot ees 
off seedlings when large enough. ~ ; Agri 
Pelargoniums will now begin to grow—tie out the | 4te1 
side shoots to form a fine head; keep them entirely. .| May 
free from insects and dead foliage, and give plenty | Eds. 
of room, with air, if the weather is fine ; turn the 
plants round if growing, with syringing occasion- 
ally. If these hints are carefully attended to, suce-‘] gin 
cess will be ensured. ™ 
Azaleas—give plenty of water when in bloom— ~ . 
pot off all young plants and give them a little heat, great 
Thrips are troublesome pests to Azaleas, but by fu- {Sucre 
migating two or three times successively, will rid the for the 
plants.of them. Tobacco water is good as a remed, 
for them, by dipping the plants in a few times, which |*"4 E: 
will also destroy them ; they are generally worse on }¢ultur 
young seedling plants than grown specimens. Patent 
_ Camellias—Those plants which have done flower- mati 
ing, should be re-potted, if needed, in larger pots; }.. + 
but never change a Camellia, until it certainly wants nue f 
it; if they have proper drainage they will do a long ##iaets, 
time without. Much damage is done to all planta fof its ¢ 
in over potting, and especially the Camellia and «fy 1 
Azaleas, and we condemn it as the worst fault con- |‘ P " 
nected with the cultivation of plants—in general, it. F™turis 
may be well for soft wooded plants, but not fer funual 
many in addition to those named.  Bociet 
Grafting and inarching may now be done—fertilize f 7 
such flowers as will bear seed, from the pollen of [ the I 
good kinds—in this way new varieties are obtained. [Pf Fran 
Fuchias, and soft wooded plants will be pushing Pele, o1 
finely ; cut off all straggling shoots, and train the fn very 
plants in a handsome shape. As the season ad- Byhich it 
vances and the ground gets dry, some attention, h . 
will be drawn to the out door operations, in getting at pro 
the borders prepared, and replanting such things ag P"¢ oth 
need removing ; also pruning and tieing up all creep “Bubjecte, 
ers and climbing plants ;—putting down box edging, fhe 
and making walks; also attend to the bulbous roots: anal 
that will soon be in bloom; keep clean and stir the J the pu 
soil a little between the rows, to facilitate their qe resul 
growth. oP asmucl 
Plants in cold frames, will want looking over and. 
re-potting, such as Carnations, Pinks, Daisys, an od 
seys, Hydrangeas, Spireas, Deutzias, and such, that" Steat 
will bloom shortly, and could be moved in the house #Fince pr 
to make a fuller display—give plenty of air at all extract 
times, if favorable, and more water as the planté.),:, 
begin to grow. ‘ Ca 1 
our rea 


Hotbheds—prepare for the sowing of any early seed 
and such things as are wanted sooner than the rego") 
lar time in open air. 
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it. 30> Doddridge has our thanks for a pleasant and 
of well seasoned dish, and if it may be thought some- 
ry what ‘‘spicy,’’ let us lay that to the charge of his 
th =f training in the ‘‘old country” where the ‘‘ Bygout”’ 
7 obtains. We agree with him, that ‘‘de gustibus 
m4 non, &c.’’ He will pardon us, however, if we 
in “'] suggest, that on the ‘‘Agricultural Department” 
ill | he is, to our mind, rather high seasoned than sub- 
bs stantial. His objection in his private note how- 
on- | ever, on account of the prevalence of ‘‘political 
ine | corruption and pipe-laying,’’ is one which may 
ng | “give us pause.’’ Those who oppose the matter, 
ow | have little occasion to trouble themselves, how- 
ave | ever. The prospect of having such a Department 
of | established is very small. Farmers are a great peo- 
for- | ple for ‘enduring the ills they have.” The U. S. 
pot Agricultural Society, however, at its late meeting, 
the | determined to try its hand at the bellows, and we 
rely. | May yet live to see the day of its establishment.— 
nty © | Eds. 
a THE CHINESE SUGAR-CANE, 
suc-’ | Since the days of Morus Multicaulis, nothing 
has attracted the attention of agriculturists to as 
m— ; ‘ 
eat, pereat a degree as the introduction of the Sorgho 
y fue Sucre, or Chinese Sugar-Cane. In the publication 
ithe fof the statements made by Richard Peters, Esq., 
_ and Ex-Gov. Hammond, and the history, mode of 
eon [culture, &c., contained in the Circular from the 
Patent Office, our readers will find sufficient infor- 
ywer- Jmation for all present purposes; but we will con- 
ent inue from time to time to present such additional 


long +fiacts, as may be deemed useful in the prosecution 
lanta#}of its culture, and the manufacture of sugar from 












» ane ithe plant. Mr. Wm. Prince, the celebrated horti- 
a uiturist of Long Island, N. Y., at the recent 
st for Punual meeting of the United States Agricultural 

_.. Pociety, read from the report of the proceedings 
—_ of the Imperia] and Central Horticultural Society 
‘ined. of France, a statement of trials on an extended 
ishing fle, of the manufacture of sugar from this cane, 
in the $2 very many of the departments of France, in 
nm ad- Brhich it was shown that the quantity is equal to 
“lea hat produced by the tropical cane in Louisiana 
ngs ad nd other regions, where the tropical plant is 
creep- “Bubjected by climate to culture as an annual plant. 
aging he analysis and details of manufacture are stated 


n the publication alluded to—and it is believed that 
tresult will be more valuable in this country, 
lasmuch as the powerful heat of our sun, gives 
an advantage over Europe, in consequence of 
Me greater humidity of their atmosphere. Mr. 
ince promised us a translation for the Farmer, 
extracts from the proceedings of the Imperial 
iety, which, when received, we will present 
our readers. 


“BLL> Some of the seed of the Sugar cane can be 





A New Ovrrace.—We learn that the Peruvian 
Guano Agency in this city have given notice to 
dealers in their commodity, that they will require 
an obligation from them, that they will not se]l to 
parties engaged in the manipulation of Peruvian 
and Phosphatic Guanoes. If any thing from this 
source, could surprise us, this high handed mea- 
sure, the paternity of which Don somebody, the 
Minister from Peru, is saddled with, would do so. 
We hope, that between the change in our own 
administration, and the revolution in Peru, new 
men may be employed in the management of 
affairs between the two countries, who have some 
common sense and knowledge of commercial usages, 
to say nothing of common decency and honesty. 


P. S.—Since the above was written, we have re. 
ceived a printed copy of the contract, which we sub- 
join. If our readers can find its parallel in the his- 
tory of trade and commerce, we should be glad to 
learn where:— 


——Have this day purchased and received 
from F. Barreda & Brother,——Tons, No.—Peru- 
vian Guano, at——Dollars per ton, and in consider- 
ation of the sale and delivery of the same to——at 
that price, and as part of the contract between us 
in regard thereto——do hereby obligate——not to 
sell or dispose of the same or any part thereof to any 
person or persons, now actually or hereafter to be 
engaged or interested in the mixing, adulteration, 
or other manipulation or preparation of Guano for 
sale or other disposition; nor to use or cause to be 
used the same or any part thereof for such purpose 
or purposes. And——further obligate—not to 
sell or dispose of the same, or any part thereof, to 
any but Farmers, or other Agricultural and actual 
consumers thereof, or persons whom——may know 
to be engaged in the bona fide business of retailing 
pure Peruvian Guano to Farmers or other Agricul- 
cujtural consumers thereof only. ——likewise ob- 
ligate——not to export, or cause to be exported 
from the United States the said Guano, or any part 
thereof, and not to sell or dispose of the same, or 
any part thereof, to any person or persons for such 
exportation, or where——may have any reason what- 
ever to believe that the same is intended to or will, 
or may, be so exported; and in case of any violation 
by or through or under——of any stipulations afore- 
going——hereby bind——to pay to said F. Barreda 
& Brother, the sum of——dollars for each and every 
ton of said Guano, in respect whereto such violation 
may occur; the said sum being hereby agreed upon 
between us, not as a penalty, but as oe and 
liquidated damages, in the nature of an increased 
price for said Guano, by which we agree to abide 
as such and to the payment of which——-on——-part 
bind——executors, administrators and assigns, by 
these presents, signed, and sealed by-——this—— 
day of ——1857. 

Witness: 





SEAL. 





(> Lisernat.—George Peabody, Esq., has do- 
nated $300,000 for the establishment of an instita- 
tion in Baltimore, to embrace a Free Library, 
Medical Academy and Picture Galle: The dona- 
tion is to be increased hereafter to half a million of 
dollars. The late Moses Sheppard, of this city, 








dat our office. 


has also left about $600,000 for an insane hospital - 
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Peruvian and Phosphatic Guanoes—Super- 
Phosphates, &c. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 
GENTLEMEN :—Having a little leisure time, I com- 
ly with your request, to let you ‘‘have a scrawl 
Seed my old pen,’’ but having no new subjects to 
interest your readers, at present, I shall only notice 
those which are being discussed in your valuable 


As manures are engaging much attention at this 
time, it may not be uninteresting to some of your 
readers, to say a little on that subject—and as you 
are aware that I am an advocate of the free use of 
manures, I shall only discuss the subjuct as to the 
cheapness, compared with the results effected. I 
have tested several of the many kinds which have 
been offered for sale, and have compared all the in- 
formation I could obtain from others, with my own 
experiments, and haye come to the conclusion that 
Peruvian Guano is less liable to failure than any of 
the ‘‘quick’’ manures, being better adapted to the 
ope character of the various soils and crops.— 

ts price, however, has been for some time, and is 
likely to be, so high, that it becomes doubtful 
whether it can be used alone with profit, and my 
attention has been directed to some other article to 
mix or apply with it, so as to obtain a speedy and 
more lasting result. To this end, I have been for 
some time reviewing the published results of the 
several manures introduced, and their combinations, 
and have arrived at the conclusion, that if we could 
obtain more Phosphate of Lime and Silica of Potash, 
in proportion to the Ammonia, than there is in 
Peruvian Guano, at a reasonable cost, it would be 
advisable. I have made some experiments to test 
these results, and have become convinced of its feasi- 
bility. In 1846, I applied 200 lbs. Peruvian Guano 
on an acre of wheat where I had before applied 500 
bushels leached ashes per acre, and mould from an 
Indian shell bank, equally over the whole lot of nine 
acres, The crop of- wheat in 1847, on the guanoed 
acre, was much the best; and though the lot of 
und has since been equally manured, that acre 
stil! is perceptibly the best in any crop. ‘Also in 
1846, I applied 500 Ibs. Ichaboe Guano per acre, for 
tobacco, op which land I had ‘before applied 200 
bushels leached ashes and 150 bushels shell lime, 
with some farm-yard manure on former crops, and, 
as an experiment, left out 10 rows without the guano, 
and the result was, that the tobacco was twice the 
size on the guanoed rows. The oat-crop in 1847, 
one-third better, and the clover-crop in 1848, more 
than double; and I have observed in most, if not 
all instances, where shell lime or ashes have been 
applied, that the action of the Peruvian Guano is 
more certain and durable. Whilst J thinkthat Peru- 
vian Guaro alone has too large a proportion of 
ammonia, I cannot see any proof that there is a 
surplus of ammonia in an application of 300 lbs. to 
the acre, as an application of 600 lbs. to the acre 
will produce more grain on the same land if rich in 
Phosphate of Lime and Silica of Potash. But this 
is not tne entire idea I wish to illustrate. It is this: 
What manures, which we can procure at their present 
market price and their several proportions, combina- 
tions, &c., will give the best and surest results? As I 
have intimated before, Phosphate of Lime, Silica of 
Potash and Lime, are the most essential minerals our 
Maryland and Virginia lands require, together with 
Ammonia, in its several] combinations with vegetable 
matter. Some tell us that De Burg’s Phosphate of 





Lime will do all that is needful; some say Mexican 


and Peruvian Guano, mixed, and some say Mexican 
Guano alone. These all have their advocates and 
certificates, and the farmers and planters are to some 
extent perplexed with the array of proof to show 
that are best. . I think there is one very strong 
objection to all the mixed manures offered for sale in 
this market, that though they promise very fair to 
produce a good effect, and probably some or most of 
them are mixed with much judgment, based on ex- 
periments, yet they cost too much; paying rather 
dear for the compounding—and to make this plausi- 
ble, they tell us that great care and exactness is 
requisite to produce the good effect. I have not been 
able to see this fact, either in theory or er 
as Phosphate of Lime, Silica of Potash and mi 
manures, must be dissolved before they can be proper 
food for plants, of produce much chemical results 
on other ingredients. I am rather hard to convince 
that two kinds of guano can be increased in value 
25 or 30 per cent. by an extra pulverizing or mixing, 
and the advice we are giving to our customers and 
friends is, to try all articles which are offered, which 
promise good results, but sparingly until they prove 
to be suited to their soil and crops. Under all the 
facts I have seen published, and heard, and my own 
experiments, I would prefer a mixture of Peruvian 
and Mexican or Colombian Guanos, a soils that 
had been dressed with shell lime or ashes, ) one-half 
of each, and where they had not been used, one-third 
Peruvian and two-thirds of the other Guano; and if 
the soil is very destitute of Phosphate of Lime, &c. 
one-fourth Peruvian and three-fourths Mexican and 
Silica of Potash in some form,—(woods scrapings, 
wheat straw, stable manure and ashes, are rich in 
Silica of Potash, and if to be purchased, is cheapest 
in leached ashes, which should be applied, say 25 to 
100 bushels per acre). To make the comparative 
value of each as plain as possible, I will compare it 
with mixed guanos sold here. The standard of No. 
1 A Peruvian Guano, is 15 per cent. of ammonia, 
(but it generally contains 16 per cent., arid 29 per 
cent. of Phosphate of Lime). The standard of AA 
Mexican Guano is 55 per cent. of Phosphate of Lime, 
(the average is about 58 per cent.,) and their value 
is based on these results. The Mexican Guano at 
$22 per long ton, the Phosphate costs about $1.70 
per 100 Ibs., and the Peruvian Guano at $62 per long 
ton, the Phosphate of Lime is worth $11, which 
makes the Ammonia worth $51, which is $14.30 per 
100 lbs., which will give the statement below: 


SESS oe os eeom . ........ 


de 





1,600 Ibs. Peruvian Guano, containing 160 lbs. 
Ammonia, worth 64 
Containing 290 lbs. Phosphate of Lime, worth 4% 

1,000 lbs. A A Mexican Guano, contanting 580 } 
lbs. Phosphate of Lime, worth 9.2 

2,000 lbs. Mixture, containg 8 per cent. Am- 
monia and 4344 pr ct. Ph 

(Some few lots of Mexican Guano have arrived 
here which contained from 60 to 70 per cent. of Phos 
phate of Lime, but such lots are rare as may be seen 
by the State Inspector’s published statements.) The 
above table shows a saving in cost of 25 per cent. 
over that sold here in combination. We sold last 
fall about fifty tons of guanos to be mixed, and 
shall be able to report several test experiments after 
wheat harvest, (and hope that others will report 
their experiments in such combinations of guanoé, 
as I feel much interest in this subject, which is 

— importance to farmers and owners of poor 

ands. 

There is another subject which has engaged 
particular attention for several years, which I ¥ 

to notice. The plow is the most important agricul 

tural implement in use, and many improvements 


os. of Lime, costs f 937.398 
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jtake heavy, hard land, turn and pulverize the soil 
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have been made in it during the last 20 years. I GUANOES AND SUPER-PHOSPHATES.’ 
have critically caleulated the defects of many of our Howarp Co., Feb. 18th, 1857. 


best patterns, and found great difficulty inso model- Messrs. Editors: — 

ling the mould, share and point, that the whole: Jn consequence of the high price of Peruvian Gu- 
would be strong, simple and light of draft, and do ano, I was induced to write an article for publiea- 
good work. The Prouty & Mears’ plow has been | tion in the last number of the American Farmer, 
the lightest aT Reports of Maryland | which was designed entirely for the benefit of the farmers. 


State Agricultural So. ,)—and left the land lighter | gj th blicati ft icl i 
and better pulverized t an any other plow, but it; nce the publication of the article, several gentle- 


has several defects. The combination of mould, | 
share and point, is complicated and subject to 
break, and not suited to hard land. The Chenowith. to my having used upon the land which I have in 
plow will take hard soils, but does not leave the wheat, a mixture of Peruvian and Mexican Gua- 
soil well pulverized and is heavy of draught. The | noes, which had improved the land, ard as I said, 
Davis plow in soft soils performs well in some! and now repeat, no doubt contributed to the growth 
respects, but will not make a furrow of uniform of the wheat. 

depth, as it will settle down in soft placesin the; put jf my memory serves me properly, it was 
soil. I am pleased to believe that many of the | not my intention that any part of the article should 
objections named above are obviated in the new! pe put in italics, but it was necessary to refer to it, 
plow advertised in your last number by E. Whit-| 59 ‘as to give a full and perfect statement. The 
man & Co.—(The Reynolds’ Plow.) In April) jand in which I had corn and potatoes, and where I 
last, Mr. Reynolds arrived here from Ohio, with | yseq the Super-phosphate of Lime, had no advantage 
several sizes of his plows, and gave notice in the | of 4 previous application of mixed guanoes; it is 
city papers that he would on the 2d of May last,| poor jand, and some four years ago had a light ap- 
test several of his plows on the Canton Company’s | pjication of Peruvian Guano, upon a wheat crop; 
Grounds, and invited competition. There was a’ yegthe effect exceeded my expectation, and that o 
large attendance, and those present appointed a| any application of Peruvian Gugno made by me, 
committee to report the draughts and work of| articularly where it was applied in the corn hill. 
each plow, and being on that committee, I took i neglected to state in the article published, that I 


particular notes and observations of each plow : : , 
and compared the result with a No. 5} Prouty | used a barrel of Colombian Guano in the corn hill 


—— Plow, which wy qn pepe phseghate, with but little effect. I have no doubt 
tak committe rported thats furrow slice of 15 but the Super-phospateof Lime is more prompt in 
draft of 225 Ibs by the Resniite’ Views: hile & its action than the mixed guanoes, owing, I > 
similar furrow slice by the Prouty & Mears’ Plow | '° 't being rendered. solutia by the setae © oa. 
took a draught of 330 Ibs. The quality of the phuric acid. I intend to continue the use of Rhodes 
work was + a equal This report was published Buper-phosphate of Lime, believing os do, that it is 
in the Baltimore Clipper aboul 7th May last.— the vm es oeyonty os . : g46 20 the cose 

: ie ° “-7)| Since reruvian Guano was solid a e ton 
The construction of combination of this plow will | 514 although I cannot speak from experience, yet 
I am inclined to think, it will be found to be more 
permanent than the Peruvian Guano. My object 
in requesting an insertion of this in the American 
Farmer, is to correct any misapprehension that may. 
exist as to the article published last month. 


men, including an intelligent farmer of Montgome 
County, have enquired of me, my reasons for itali- 
cizing that part of the article, which had reference 


well, and is of surprising light draught, while it is 
both simple and strong. We havesent twoNo. 1 
and one No. 2 of these plows to practical farmers to 
- their superiority, and the —— are very 
° i i t 
same principle. Wm, Robinson, Esy., (who was |! ®™ Yery respectfully, your obd’t serv’t, 
one of the committee,) bought the one ‘we tested, mente ne 
and he informs me that it gave entire satisfaction.| [In the necessary supervision of matter for inser- 
aoe gattees to find that ee E. Whitman &| tion in the ‘‘Farmer”’ we exercise a discretion in 
. has, after over six months negotiation, suc- : ; ; « 
ceeded in makin arrangements with Mr. Reynolds which we ase Halfe to make tos nee —_ yoedler 
to make and sel? his plows in this market; and I| YOUrS of our correspondents. In this case it struck 


_ have succeeded in inducing them to get up patterns | US that the two applications of Peruvian and Mexi- 


to manufacture two smaller sizes than Mr. Rey-| can Guano in three years, the latter being rather 
nolds had, (Nos. 0 and 00,) and hope that all en-| remarkable for the permanency, than the prompt- 
mageiting farmers will give one, at least, of those | ross of its action, had too important a bearing on 
Plows atrial. You will age emma that the prices] the experiment not tobe especially noted, and more 
are higher than are usually charged for such sized) eepecially when the quantity of Peruvian Guano 

ows, — and shares being made of steel, used (125 Ibs.) with the Super-phosphates was con- 
“tae - ot) yay - “4 we “4 o ee ten sidered. While we might have doneso more effectu- 
pra, Wr eocky land. The smallest size No. 00,| 21, by an editorial note, a more convenient and 
is ? Ae gene Nene © smatlest size No. \?| ready method of calling attention to the fact, was 
inch aad 5 mag and the sizes increase about one to underline the words conveying it, to give it em- 
: - hasis, not thinking it would, in any degree impair. 
ee we have several orders on hand from some ut rather forward the evident intent and bearing 
See thie alee ante farmers, we will let you hear| (+ our friend’s letter, to give the benefit of his expe- 

ow again. ; } : 
I will close, ot have written more than I in-| Tience for the use of others. If it seem otherwise 





F . to him we claim his indulgence, on the neced- 
= may Taye Nope dal —_—y ead pl ee an, on sity of the exercise of our supervision without the 
P “R. N. MILB RN, y opportunity of conferring with the writers of com- 


149 West Pratt Sr. | Munications.—Ep.] 


and broadcast, at the same time I used the Super- ° 
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We present to our readers this month, an ex- 
ceedingly valuable, practical number. Not a line 
contained in our sheet, but will be found worthy 
of the attention of those for whomwe cater. The 
nuthber of pages of reading matter, independent of 
advertisements, is 36, being 4 more than our terms 
call for. We have been obliged to issue a double 
sheet, this month, to enable us to meet the demand 
of our advertising friends, and give 64 instead of 
32 pages, beside 4 pages of the cover. The 
adyertisements in this month’s Farmer, should. be 
examined critically by every farmer and planter. 
We note the new advertisements, viz: - 

Jno. A. Schwager & Co., New York, brings to 
the notice of our readers, a new article, the ‘‘Em- 
pire Animal Fertilizer,’’ which he deems superior 
to Peruvian Guano and the various artificial 
manures. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York, offer a 
large stock of Spring Garden and other Seeds, 
Shrubbery, Trees, &c. 

Jno. S. Reese & Co., Baltimore, again draw 
attention to their Manipulated Guano. 

J.J. & F. Turner, Balt., give additional testi- 
monials in favor of De Burg’s. 

J. Montgomery & Bro. of Balt., offer tHeir 
celebrated Wheat Fan, still further improved— 
with the best of references, for its value. 

Saml. Feast & Sons, Balt., a choice selection of 
Strawberry and other plants, from the collection 
of the late Dr. Edmondson. 

C. M. Saxton & Co., N. York, sundry new books, 
among them the Cotton Planters’ Manual. H 

Thos. Jones, Jr., Warsaw, a valuable Farm in 
the Northern Neck of Virginia, one of the best 
locations in the Old Dominion. 

T. T. Nelson, Balt. Co., stands his ‘*Vermont”’ 
at Towsontown, season commencing Ist April. 

J. L. Darlington, of the Morris’ Nurseries, 
West Chester, Pa., has a large collection of the 
small fruits, shrubbery, and ornamental trees, be- 
sides his general Nursery. 

Richardson & Hoffman, Balt., are Agents for 
Prof. Mapes’ Super-Phosphates and other manures. 

Jno. Kettlewell, of Balt., offers the Manipulated 
Guano to the agricultural community, in a series 
of remarks and evidences of its value, which will 
attract the attention of the _—. The union of 
the Ammoniacal with the Phosphatic Guanoes is 
highly approved of by many, and gaining ground in 
the estimaion of the farmer and pianter. 

G. Y. Worthington, Balt. Co., has Chester Pigs, 
&c., for sale. 

Morgan Horses, several fine animals can be had 
on application at this office. 

The Brooklyn Fertilizer Manufacturing Co., in- 
troduce to our readers a new fertilizer, their 
Ammoniated Tafeu, made from night soil, blood, 


&e. 

L. Tucker & Son, Albany, ask attention to 
their Illustrated Annual Register, an admirable 
little work. 

F. H. Grupy, will pay the highest price for 
Hides, and keeps Leather of every description. 

Wm. W..Dungan, Commission Merchant, has 
removed to No. 90 8. Charles st. His advertise- 
ment, hailing from his old stand, was printed before 


Commission Merchant, on Bowly’s Wharf. 


of the Catawba Grape for sale. 


their claims to the attention of farmers and others, 
for their Railway Horse Power, Threshing Ma- 
chinery, &c. 

they should be forwarding their orders in time for 
Reapers and Mowers, to avoid disappointment. 


He gives strong reasons for the claims to patronage. 
he puts forth. 


ham & Johnson,) offers his Implements, Machinery, 


' Field Seed. 











Wa. H. Emory, Balt., publishes his ‘card asa 






Edw. Wilkins, Chestertown, Md., offers cuttings 





Wheeler, Melick & Co., Albany, N. Y., renew 








Obed Hussey, Balt., notifies the farmers that 







m. Baer, Balt., proposes to analyse soils, 
visit farms, purchase salts and guanos, &c. 
Saml. Cottingham, Balt., (successor to Cotting- 








&c., to the farmers and planters, who may be 
purchasing their spring and summer supplies. 

Chas. R. Pearce, Balt., as usual offers Mexican 
Guano of his own importation. 

Stirling & Ahrens, Balt., also offer Mexican 
Guano, of their own importation. 

Thos. Norris, Balt., (late Rice & Norris,) Ag- 
ricultural Implements and Machinery, Seeds, &c.; 
also sells Manny’s Reaper and Mower. 

Griscom & Burroughs, Balt., offers to supply 
any quantity of Alum Lime, for cqpeaiteadl or 
building purposes, from their kilns in Balt. Co. 

W. Whitelock & Co., Balt., lias a full supply as 
usual, of Guanoes, Seed, &c. 

Hy. D. Emery & Co., Chicago, Ill., has the 
Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, and other Garden and 
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Several fresh Milch Cows, and a Suffolk Pig 
are offered, reference at this office. 









R. Sinclair & Co. present their Corn Drill. LPR 
A Farm for sale in Gloucester Co. Va., a-de- §) 46 
scription and particulars can be had at this office— fi... 
worthy attention of those wishing investments in J (. 
real estate in Va. ae ey 
Messrs. Dorsey, offer the valuable estate of the 





me 





late Judge Dorsey—near this city—an investment 
that will no doubt pay well in a little while. 

H. L. Aitken, Elkridge, offers the Walnut Lawn 
Farm, some 7 or 8 miles from Baltimore. 

H. Best, near Annapolis, also offer a number of 
ot of land for sale, near the Capitol of our 

e. 

T. Felton will stand his celebrated Black Hawk 
Ticonderoga, this Spring, near this city. 

The Morgan Horse, Young Gifford, is offered 
for sale, or if not sold, will be offered for service. 

Malcom & Co., offer all kinds of Guano, to their. 
customers. SB 

W. W. Dingee & Co., York, claims to have’ 
@ great improvement in Threshing Machines. 

. T. Martin & Bro., Baltimore, advertise their — 
card as Wholesale Dealers in Liquors and Cigars, 
and General Commission Merchants. , 

Wn. Harris, Baltimore, offers all kinds of Guns. 

Mr. Kettlewell, in a card, assures his customers 
that the course of the Peruvian agency will not 
deter his furnishing them with his manipulated’ 
guano. 

Burns & Sloan, Lumber Merchants. 

S. Ault & Son, Garden Seeds, &c. 

Robt. Turner offers all kinds of Guano. 




































we received his card of removal. 


Harding & Hopkins, Balt., Commission Mer- § 4 
chants. 





